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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebirox. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


“In accordance with its custom of giving 
loth sides a hearing, The Christian Union 
presents this weck articles on Prohibition 
from two of its most distinguished expo- 
nents, the Hlon, Neal Dow, of Maine, and 
ex-Governor John St. John, of Kansas, 
Among other interesting features of the 
paper will be found the first article in the 


* How to Begin” series, by Marion Hartland, | 


In its next issue The Christ an Union will 


in a persgreph. Its history is its best inter- 
pretation. When it became clear that Congress was 
about to amend the tariff, all the lerge interests of the 
country sent up their agents to enforce the lobby. 
In Congress and out of it each local interest had its 
own advocate, anxious to secure diminution of 
tariff on some articles and increase on others. The 
Republicans were desircus to do something, that it 
might not be thrown in their teeth that they had 
made no attempt to reform tariff and taxation, The 
Democrats did not know whether they wanted any- 
thing done or not; some of the leaders were anxious 
to have a Republican Congress settle the problem 
and take it out of their way; some of them were 
anxious to have it left for a Democratic Congress 
Amidst these advocates of conflicting 
personal and party interests there were a few states. 
men who bad convictions, on the one side in faver of a 
well organized and firmly established protective 
system, on the other in favor of a reduction of tax 

collectors, the free admission of raw material, and a 
simplification and reduction of other duties; but 
the voice was lost in the general turmoil. The bill 
that was finally passed is a patchwork of bargaia- 
ings, in which the strongest interests have gener- 
ally received the largest protection and the weakest 
interests the least, in which some duties are lowered 
and others are increased, but nothing is really 
simplified, aud in which, while there is on the whole 
some abatement of taxation—amounting probably to 
somewhere from fifty to seventy-five millions a year 
—there is no carefully considered reduction on any 
clear and well defined principle. Indeed, what the 
bill really is not even a tariif expert can say until its 
provisions have been officially interpreted by Treas 

ury decisions. This only is certain: that nothing is 
| settled by this act, that the next Congress will resume 
the debate which this Congress cut off so shortly and 
sharply, and that, unless some unforeseen exigency 
should arise, the tariff question will almost certainly 


become an important element, if not the main issue, 
in the Presidential election, Whether the Demo- 
| cratic party will put itself on the platform of revenue 
aud tariff reform, on the basis of reduced taxation, 
| free raw material, and diminished duties on mann 
| factured articles, or w ether. this will be left to be 
done by a third party, remaias to be seen, 


-—< 


_ Onur readers will remember that scme time since a 
National Commission of professional engineers was 
appointed to consider what measures could be taken 
for the protection and promotion of the navigation 


( #300 YeaRLY IN ADVANCE. 
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aud to protect the adjscent river bottoms from 
destr ictivs ove flow. ‘There is an _ instructive 
history in this matter. The attempt to protect the 
lowland@wus first made by individual owners, then 
by counties and parishes, then by States. The river 
has defied and defeated them one after the other; 
and now a call is made upon the Nation, and it is 
tolerably certain that the Nation must do this work 
or it cannot and will not be done at all. 


The question thas brought before the country—or 
rather gradually coming before the country—has been 
recently emphasiz-d-by the great floods in the West, 
These have enabled the people of the East to see, as 
they have never done before, what a destructive 
agent the river system of the great W-st, including 
the Ohio, M'ssissippi, Missouri, and Red Rivers, 
may bccome, and how utterly hopeless it is to pro- 
tect any oue section without the concurrent action of 
all sections. The constant denuding of the great 
forests which line the head waters of this river sys- 
tem renders the entire Mississippi valley more and 
more liable to both droughts and floods, a danger 
from which the residents of the valley are the chief 
sufferers, and against which they are powerless to 
protect themselves. The levee system, to be effica- 
cious, must be measurably complete; it must be 
National], not local ; under one general supervision, 
pot under a parcel of conflicting local boards. The 
iuterests of the whole Nation are involved iu this mat- 
ter. While local interests are in some measure pre 
eminent, it is certain that New York is as much inter- 
ested in having the Mississippi flow to the Gulf, 
obedient to her banks, as Mississippi or Louisiana is 
in having the gate at Sandy Hook, or the narrow 
entrance at Hell Gate, kept open. The Nation pays 
for the gateway, why not forthe highway ? The only 
serious objection is a constitutional objection; and 
this is at present a serious one, The Constitution 
of the United S-ates gives Congress certain definitely 
prescribed powers, reserving all others to the State, 
Among these is the power ‘‘ o regulate commerce 
among the several States,” which, under the liberal 
interpretation now established by history, includes 
power to promote navigation of inland waters, But 
not even a libera! interpretation of this clause would 
give Congress power to buil« levees for the purpose 
of reclaiming otherwise waste lauds, or protecting 
from threatened overflow otherwise unprotected 
territory, though it were as rich as the great alluvions 
of the Mississippi, and large enough, as they are, to 
make several respectable States, the agricultural 


| 
publish some suggestive communications the Sheis wealth of which, if the lands were properly dyked, 
the * Dearth of Ministers.” | heretofore briefly described in our columns ; their | jg simply incalculable. Tue truth is that the Nation 

3 2. | project involves the erection of levees along the} pas simply outgrown its constitution ; the ne ity 


The Forty seventh Congress came to an end at! prevent inundations and,by keeping the water within 
noon of Sunday, March 4, having done no harm in | the banks, to make it continuously dredge out the 
| channel aud keep it deep. The expense of such a 


ites last brief session and some real good ; for it has 
reduced letter. postage from three cents to two cents 
from and after October next; it has recognized the 


essential rightness of Civil Service R form; i. «., | much below what the actual cost would be—while 
the annual cost of repair could not fall below $2,000,- 


business principles in the conduct of government 
business, by an act which is ludicrously insufficient 


as an application of that Reform, but is nevertheless | sum. A committee of Congress, appointed to consider 


a Congressional recognition of it, and therefore a 
first step toward its fiual and perfect establishment ; 
and it has initiated a pnblic tariff agitation, which is 
certain toextend from Maine to the Gulf, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The immediate effect of 
this agitation will be locally and perhaps nationally 
disastrous ; but its ultimate effect will be truth, and 
that is always cheap at any cost. Probably Congress 
has dimly hoped to stave off discussion by the Tariff 
bill, passed without debate in the last hours of the 
session ; but the only effect of choking off debate in 
Congress is to transfer it to the country. The “ pre- 
vious question” and the “five-minute rule” can- 
not be aj?Plied to the press orthestump. The bill 


which ha? been finally passed does not embody 


any politica; Principle, and cannot be epitomized 


bauks of the river, which would serve at once to 


work would be very great, the lowest estimate being 
not less than $36,000,000—and this is probably very 


000, and would probably considerably excead that 


this plan, has visited the river, investigated the nature 
of the projected improvements, and issued its report. 
There are, indeed, three reports : the majority dis- 
app: oving the proposed plan of the Commission in 
toto, or nearly so, a minority approving it in part 
and disapproving it in part, and another minority, 
consisting of representatives from Llinois and 
Louisiana, the immediately interested districts, 
approving it. There are some minor criticisms on 
the work of the Commission, some doubt as to the 
wisdom of its proposed methods, and sume criticism 
on the expenditures already made ; but passing these 
by as comparatively unimportant, the real issu» pre- 
sented is whether the people of the Nation shall 
make any attempt, in any form or by any method, 


to regulate the flow of the Mississippi River, 


is Jaid upon it of undertaking many things our fath- 
ers never dreamed of ; and if any protection of the 
Mississippi River is practicable, at a cost not too 
great for the promised result, the Nation must find 
a way todo it, and must get a constitution which 
will give it freedom to growrich and strong by 
taking care of the wealth which God has given to 
it. Where there’s a will there’s a way; andif the 
American people once form the will to make this 
giant river their servant, they will find away, At 
present it is a most dangerous giant, useful when in 
peaceful and industrious mood, but always liable to 
break out in some utterly unexpocted and dreadfully 
destructive freak, against which nothing less than 
the whole power of the Nation is or can be sufticient 


to guard. 


The South loses its most distinguished citizen and 
the country one of its ablest and purest public men 
by the death of Alexander H. Stephens. Through- 
out his long public carver not a spot of any kind of 
dishonor has attached itself to him ; his conception 
of the Federal Government has, of course, been 
strongly antagonized at the North, but the purity of 
his purpose and the integrity of his character have 
never been questioned even by his enemies. He 
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went into the secession movement reluctantly ; once 
identified with it, he espoused it earnestly and gave it 
& great impulse; but when it failed he accepted 
the situation cheerfully, intelligently, ard with the 
spirit of a statsman. He died in the highest 
official position which his State could give him, and 
with the confidence and regard of a vast constit- 
uency. If other Southern politicians had followed 
his example the condition «f the South would now be 
far more advanced than it is, and if the politicians of 
the country had preserved the same spotless iuteg- 
rity the political reputation of the nation would be 
higher and sweeter in the thought of the world, 


The Governor of New York has vetoed the bill 
reducing fares on the Elevated Roads in the 
City of New York to five cents. The fragds which 
have characterized the management of these 
roads, the seeming disregard of ptblic interests 
and public welfare, the extraordinary  stock- 
jobbing proceedings in the courts, and the un- 
disguised hand of Mr. Jay Gould through it all, 
have created an intense prjudice against the 
roads, and an utter disbelief in the solemn assevera- 
tions of the management that the roads cannot be 
run for a five cent fare. The public have no con- 
fidence in anything which emanates from these roads, 
and the roads have done nothing to earn confidence 
and much to earn public suspicion. The roads 
have contemptuously disregarded the public in- 
terests, and the public have undertaken to get 
justice by ashort cut. But the public has been in 
the wropg and the Governor is in the right. 
Whether the bill reduci»g fares is amenable to the 
charge of unconstitutionality might perhaps have 
been left to the courts ; we at all events sball not 
attempt to adjudge that legal question ; but it is 
amenable to the charge of bad morals. The road 
was built on an implied contract with the State, 
embodied not merely in its charter, which under 
the State Constitution is always liable to alteration 
or repeal by the Legislature, but also in the fo!- 
lowing clause of the General Railroad Law : 


The Legislature may, when any such railroad shall be 
opened for use, from time to time a!ter or reduce the rate of 
freight, fare, or other jrofits upon said road. Bat the same 
shall not, without the consent :f the company, be so re- 
duced as to produce with said pr: fits less than 10 per centum 
per anvum on the capital actually expended, nor unless, on 
an examination of the amount received or expended, to be 
made by the State Engineer and Surveyor cnd Controller, ty y 
shall ascertain that the net income derived by the company 
from ali sources for the year then list past shall have exceeded 
an annual income of 10 per cent upon the capital of the cor- 
poration actually expended. 


Whether the Elevated Roads are fairly earning ten 
per cent. on the capital actually expended in their 
construction is a q:estion on which, unfortunately, 
the most positive assertions of the management carry 
no weight with the public; butit is clear that capi- 
talists have a right to invest their money in railroad 
enterprises on the faith of this general pledge of the 
people in their laws, and that the people have no 
right to reduces the fares till they have made the 
necessary examination and ascertained the facts, 
We understand the fact to be that the New York 
Elevated is receiving 10 per cent. onits capital,and the 
Metropolitan is not, both lines being now leased and 
operated by the Manhattan Company. Bat the facts 
have not as yet been officially ascertained, and the 
people of the city can better afford to pay ten cents 
for another season than to put this great State of 
New York under even the shadow ofa suspicion of 
violating its plighted faith. 


We have k+ pt silence under a considerable misap- 
prehension of our aim and purpose iu securing the 
temperance symposium published in the Christian 
Union of January 25. We made no attempt tosecure 
the opinions of men opposed to prohibition. We 
wrote to recognized leaders of thought in literature, 
politics, business, and religion, some of whom be- 
lieve in prohibition as a principle, some of whom do 
not ; and it was by no design of ours, and through 
no conference on their part, that they united to put 
‘moral agitation, through education and the Christian 
religion, before legislation of any kind as a means 
for the promotion of temperance reform, Having 
invited these gentlemen to give their opinions to 
our readers, we refused to open our columns to 
attacks upov them or criticism of their positions, not 
because The Christian Union proposed in this, avy 
more than iv any other matier, to depart from its 
fundamental position of allowing a hearing to both 
. Bides on all debatable topics, but because it is 
neither courteous nor Christian for a newspaper to 


invite a gentleman into its columns and make him a 
target for either its own criticism or that of the pub- 
lic generally. This is the way to stifle free discus- 
sion, not to promote it. Nor did we think we should 
render the cause of temperance the best service by 
publisking the letters which were sent in to us, 
some in criticism and some in re enforcement 
of the positions of the gentlemen who con- 
tributed to that symposium. We have, however, 
sought and obtained from two well known advocates 
of pr hibition, a statement of the practical results of 
that policy, as seen by its friends and advocates, in 
tne two widely separated States of Maine and Kansas. 


After these articles were in type, and it was too late 
to communicate with ex Gov, St, John, the ‘‘ Kansas 
City Times” came to hand with a report, purporting 
to come from the office of Col. Carpenter, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, to the effect that from May 1, 
1882, to Febru ry 6, 1883, pine months, there were 
issued 1,895 wholesale liquor dealers’ stamps; only 
82 less than were issued during the entire year end- 
ing April 1, 1881, before prohibition took effect ; a 
fact which appears to indicate that prohibition does 
nt prohibit when the Governor of the State is an 
auti Prohibitionist, a conclusion which might, how- 
ever, have been easily anticipated. We may men. 
tion in this connection a very sensible letter on this 
subject from the Rev. S. B. Goodenow, of Battle 
Creek, lowa (whose letter on the first chapter of 
Genesis we publish in another column and comment 
on elsewhere), addressed to the State Temperance 
Association, in which he urges the temperance 
workers not to wait for the two or three years neces- 
sary to secure a constitutional amendment, but to go 
ight forward and elect a Legislature pledged to 
enact the very law which would have been 
required if the constitutional amendment had been 
carried, and which can be made equally efficacious 
without any amendment to the constitution. 
‘* Meanwhile,” he says, ‘‘ we can be enforcing rigidly 
this year the law we already have under the highk- 
est licenses, or with licenses refused.” This is com- 
mon sense in a cause which needs common sense 
more than either genins or money. If the Prohibi- 
tionists would concentrate their efforts on enforcing 
present laws first as a preparation for better laws, 
making these in turn a preparation for better con- 
stitutions, they would carry all right-thinking men 
and women with them at the start, if they did not 
keep the recruits with them to the end. There is 
only one general who ever won a victory by reducing 
his army to a handful and equipping them only with 
pitchers, trumpets, and lamps to make a glare and 
a noise, It is quite evident that the liquor host is 
not to be thrown into a panic by that sort of strategy, 
and it is time to learn that Gideon is not held up by 
the Bible as a divine pattern for ail moral campaign- 


ing. 


The Christian Union, which did not hesitate to 
condemn the removal of Mr. Merritt and his appoint- 


ment to another office at a largely reduced salary, in | 
order tomake Mr. Robertson collector of the port of 


New York, as a breach of civil service principle-, 
does not hesitate also to condemn President Arthur's 
removal of Mr. Burt from the position of naval 
officer to the chief examinership under the new civil 
service commission ; a change involvivg a reduction 
of salary from $8,000 to $3,000 a year, and a re- 
moval of residence from New York to Washington. 
Mr. Burt, who isa man of family, has naturally declined 
the appointment, and there is a strong feeling that 
such an action on his part was expected, and that his 
appointment was only a polite way of removing him 
from an important position, the duties of which he 
has discharged with acknowledged ability and integ- 
rity. In a word, Mr. Burt,who has been a consistent 
civil service reformer, and who is in a position where he 
could render great service in that direction, has been 
practically promoted out of office. The President need 
not be astonished if the inference is made that he 
has taken a round-about way of getting rid of a 
man who was very obnoxious to the Stalwart poli- 
ticians in this city and State. It weuld have been 
more handsome to have removed Mr, Burt outright. 


The constitutional struggle in Norway between the 
king and the Storthing, or Parliament, is entering 
upon another stage. The committee appointed by 
the representative body to consider the best way of 
coutinuing the struggle between itself and the king 
have resolved, by a vote of six to three, to propose 
the impeachment of the ministry. The history of 
this conflict has been fully given to the readers of 


The Christian Union from time to time. It presents 
the remarkable feature of a people bent upon self- 
government, but resolutely keeping themselves 
within constitutional limita, and of a king who has 
become practically a revolutionist, by overriding the 
constitution under which he governs. 


THE GRACE OF LEISURE. 


ee to woman to industry, sar- 
casms on woman for sitting with folded hands 
while her father or brother or husband takes care of 
her, are common in press and pulpit and high gradu- 
ating days. Man goes about cracking his whip over 
her head on such occasions much like the overseer 
that he is, and she meekly receives, inwardly digesta, 
and improves or does not improve, us her own judg- 
ment or inclination prompts, always observing with 
fidelity her share of the tacit partnership between 
the two : that He may talk as much as he pleases pro- 
vided She may do as much or as little as she likes. 

JennteE. (Who always meekly suffers an infliction 
of a first reading of the ebullitions of Laicus, includ- 
ing some that are mercifully never inflicted on any 
one else.) It seems to me, John, you have done some 
of that same exhortation yourself in times past. 

Joun. (Severely.) No interruptions of the court. 
(Relentingly.) Iam wiser now, my dear, and have 
changed my mind. (Continues reading. ) 

Now, on this matter, as on most matters, there are 
two sides, and I want te put the other side. I do 
not deny the grace of womanly industry ; but I want 
to say a word for the grace of womanly leisure. 

I have in mind an almost ideal wife and mother, 
whose queenly grace and dignity make her an ob- 
ject of universal admiration, and her husband one of 
almost universal envy. 

(Jennie looks sharply at me out of her eyes, fur- 
tively, but says nothing. ) 

I have been at Mrs, Wheaton’s home in all hours 
of the day and evening, and I do not know that I 
ever saw her what I should call busy, certainly never 
flurried or hurried. 

‘* Which is a very different thing,”” murmurs Jen- 
hie. 

I do not know that I ever saw her with a needle in 
her hand, or even a piece of embroidery on her lap ; 
and as to a duster or a broom—I should not believe 
my eyes were they to encounter her so ‘equipped. 
She is not, so far as I know, a Directress of Sewing 
Societies, or a Superintendent of Church Charities, 
or a visitor in poor Districts, or a Temperance ex- 
horter, or an attendant on Woman’s Prayer-Meet- 
ings, or a member of Woman's Boards, or an habitué 
of society and a figure at receptions. This is not 
for want of sympathy in Christian work ; she shows 
her sympathy in other ways ; and I fancy sometimes 
envies the executive talents of the more active and 
bustling Mrs. Greer, whom all her neighbors char- 
acterize as a ‘‘ most ¢flicient woman,” who keeps but 
one servant and wishes she had none, teaches her 
own children, is President of the W. C. T. U., and 
Directress in the local Woman's Board, and heart 
and soul of all church and charity fairs, and teacher 
of the infant class in Sunday-school, But whatever 
Mre. Wheaton may fee], she makes no attempt to 
imitate her more bustling sister, and looks on in 
silent admiration. 

Jennie. How do you know she admires her, John ? 

John, not heeding the interruption, goes on with 
his reading: 

But she makes an ideal home for a busy and over- 
worked husband. It is an oasis in the desert, a Sar- 


gasso Sea in a’ stcim toreed ccean, a nightly sab- 


bath after a day of toil and turmoil, Her husband 
comes every evening into an atmosphere of perfect 
rest, If he is social, she is ready for conversation ; 
if he is taciturn, she is content to be silent. If he 
wants an evening of quiet, she has nothing to call 
her away; if he wants a social outing, she has no 
prior engagements, If he appears suddenly in the 
afternoon by an earlier train than usual, she is 
ready in five minutes for a ride, If he concludes 
that he wants to run away a few days to sea-shore or 
mountain, ber trunk is packed s]most as quickly as 
his bag. Mr. Whcaton is a Wall Street man, For 
five or six hours every day he is under the intensest 
conceivable merial excitement. ‘‘I ve- 
lieve,” he said to me one day, ‘‘ I should haye been 
in my grave ten ycare ego if it bed not been for my 
wife,” And I could readily believe bir, 

That's very well fcr Mis. Wheeter, Jobp,” 
Jennie, locking up ficm Ler batket full of stockings, 
with an injured air, ‘for she bas nc ging of money; 
but ehovld bke to krcw what Icoking peo 
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ple you and the children would soon get to be if you 
never saw me with a needle in my hand.” 

John calmly continues his reading : 

Not every one can be a Mra, Wheaton ; nordo I 
sketch her as a model for imitation, or even admira- 
tion. I simply describe what I have seen, by way of 
illustrating one aspect of the grace of leisure. But 
surely all wives and mothers can cultivate this grace 
in some fashion. The wife can so forecast her day 
that the bustle and the burden shall be generally 
out of the way before evening comes, that her toil 
shall be laid aside when her husband's is, and that 
he shall come home to be greeted by a calm 
face and a quiet heart and a _ peaceful 
household, so that his life shall not vibrate be- 
tween a maelstrom in the store and a hurricane in 
the home. She can be through with her ecurrying 
errands, can have given her directions to the cook 
for to-morrow’s breakfast-——- 

Here Jennie looked up again, sharply and fur- 
tivel y-—— 

And can sit down quietly to her sewing, or her 
basket of stockings (with emphasis), while her hus- 
band reads or chats the restful evening hours away. 

Jonn. Well, Jennie, what do you think of it? 

Jennie. Well—um—lI guess—um— it’s good. 

Joun (to himself). Well, I know the husbands 
will appreciate it, whether the wives do or not. 

Laicus. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 


E publish in another column a letter from a 

Y correspondent protesting that ‘‘ no one asa 
Christian can accept our Lord a, the Revealer of the 
truth, and the New Testament as inspired to tell 
the truth, without accepting also the first chapters 
of Genesis as. accurate history. given under revela- 
tion and inspiration from God,” and that “ if any 
part of Geuesis is untrue, then the New Testament 
writers tell us what is false, and Christianity is to 
us a humbug and oa fraud.” We hesitate to print 
such words, even when they come, as in this in- 
stance they do, from an Evangelical clergyman. 
Such an argument is a boomerang, far more likely to 
rebound against Christian faith than to promote be- 
lief in any particular theories as to the composition 
of Genesis. The fact that men eminent for their 
piety and scholarship, who hold fast to Jesus Christ 
as their Lord and Redeemer, regard the first chap- 
ters of Genesis as poetic, not historic; that Hebrew 
scholars as eminent and devout as Tayler Lewis 
tell us that the first chapter is in form and struct- 
ure and all literary qualities a psalm, nota history, 
should make men of less attainments modest in 
assertion and abstemions in epithet. ‘* You’re no 
Christian” has long ceased to bean argument. Ex- 
communication has lost its terrors, even when the 
Pope pronounces it; what shall be said of it when 
it is pronounced by a comparatively unknown min- 
ister against such scholars as Ewald in Germany, 
Lenormant in France, Robertson Smith in Scotland, 
Dean Stanley in England, and Dr. Briggs in Amer- 
ica? Our contemporary may rest assured that it 
is such preaching as this which makes the skepti- 
cism which he sincerely desires to abate. For men 
too sincere in their convictions to be frightened 
out of them, and too little acquainted with the prog- 
ress of Biblical criticism to know that such utter- 
ances do not represent the best thought of the 
Christian Church, take the preacher at his word, 
and instead of accepting his theories of the composi- 
tion of Genesis reject his faith in the authority of 
Christ. 

Our correspondent cites many Scripture authori- 
ties (the more important of which we give) in sup- 
port of positions most of which no Christian scholar 
ship doubts. Itis not doubted that the Books of 
Moses are treated in the New Testament as a part, 
and an important part, of the sacred Scriptures, 
nor that the Mosaic history was used by 
these New Testament writers habitually to 
illustrate moral and spiritual truth, nor that 
Moses was reckoned as a chief among the 
Old Testament prophets, nor that the writings 
which bore his name were extant among the Jews 
substantially as we have them now, nor that they 
have always been regarded by the church as 
part of the inspired canon. But what has 
all this to do with the question whether the 
first chapter of Genesis is a poem or a scientific 
treatise ? whether the third chapter of Genesis is a 
history or an allegory, or an allegory founded on 
history? whether the material of the story of the 
Oreation and the Fall was revealed by God to 
Moses, or was gathered by Moses from documents 
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and traditions and used by him for spiritual instruc- | 


tion? These questions neither Christ nor bis Apos- 
tles ever discussed ; on these questions they throw no 
light ; the supremest confidence in Christ no more sus- 
tains one than the other opinion. 


Since the distinction between revelation and in- 
spiration is cl arly not familiar to our correspondent, 
who confounds thetwo in his declaration that the 
first chapters of Genesis are given under ‘‘ revelation 
and inspiration,” we must assume that it is not 
clear to other readers. Let us seeif we can make it 
clear to minds not theologically educated. A child 
rushes into the house, out of breath, in a fever of 
excitement, and begins to tell the story of a catas- 
trophe. ‘‘ Hold on, my boy,” says the father; 
‘*get your breath ; calm yourself, and see if you 
can tell us just what occurred, without any exagger- 
ation, and without mixing up what you know with 
what you guess and what you imagine.” He brings 
the boy into a new frame of miud ; so that without 
acquiring any uew knowledge the child sees the 
truth through a clarified atmosphere, and gives his 
account in a spirit of simple truthfulness. He is now 
inspired to tell what he knew before. But as he 
tells the story to the family gronp, he discloses to 
them facts which before they did not know. He 
makes a revelation to the father; he receives an in- 
spiration from the father. Revelation discloses to 
the intellect ; inspiration simply purifies and elevates 
the spirit. 

Now the Christian world regards the whole Bible 
as inspired, but ouly small parts of it as revealed. 
The death of Christ was not revealed to John; he 
tells us explicitly that he narrated what he saw with 
his own eyes. But he was inspired to narrate it 
absolutely without prejudice, and, in spite of his in- 
tense devotion to his Master and his abhorrence 
of the ecru! crucifiers, he was enabled to 
give an absolutely colorless account, as colorless as 
if it had been the official report of Pilate to the Ro- 
man government, On the other band, the suffer- 
ings and death of the Messiah were revealed to 
Isaiah ; he had no uatural means of knowing that 
the Deliverer of Israel would ,be a Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. This was a fact brought 
to him by a divine disclosure. Our correspondent 
asserts that the first chapters of Genesis were writ- 
ten ‘‘under revelation and inspiration of God.” All 
Christian scholars believe that they were written 
under the inspiration of God, that they constitute 
part of the word of God, that they are component 
parts of the Holy Scriptures, that they are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. The citations from the New 
Testament which our correspondent gives attest 
this to every believer in the New Testament. But 
whether God revealed to Moses the method of the 
creation for the information of the future, or whether 
he simply inspired Moses to use the traditional his- 
tory current in his day iu such a way as would pro- 
mote spiritual life, is a qnestion upon which all 
Christian scholars do not agree ; and on this question 
neither the Old Testament nor the New Testament 
utters anything decisive. Is it, then, doubted by 
any Christians whether the story of the Creation 
and the Fall is true? We answer that question by 
another: Is it doubted by any Christians whether 
the story of the Prodigal Son is true? Ab! bat, 
our correspondent will say, the cases are not par- 
allel; one is a parable, the other is history. That 
is precisely the question on which modern Christian 
scholars are not agreed. Whether the story of the 
Fall is history, or parable, or parabolic history, that 
is, history written not for the sake of ita historic accu- 
racy, but for the sake of its spiritual meaning, is 
precisely the question which devout Biblical stu- 
dents are to-day investigating. Lenormant, an 
eminent Christian scholar, holds the latter opinion ; 
Rawlinson, an equally eminent Christian scholar, 
holds the former opinion. The Christian Union does 
not assume to decide between them. There is much 
to be said in favor of each opinion. But no man 
need feel himself forced to abandon Christianity, 
nor to loosen his allegiance to Jesus Christ as his 
‘*Lerd and the Revealer of the truth,” whichever 
of these opinions he entertains, nor even if, with 
not unbecoming modesty, he leaves this question for 
the learned to solve by their scholastic investiga- 
tions, while he accepts the spiritual teaching of the 
whole Bible from Genesis to Revelation; and in 
the hour of his own temptation looks to the Saviour 
revealed in the New Testament to prevent him from 
repeating in his own life the terrible tragedy of sin 
and fall so graphically depicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


~—Mr. Gladstone was compelled to leave Engiand to get a 
reepite from people and politica: no place in the British 
islands would have been secure against intrusion; but even 
at Cannes he was followed, and but for the vigilance of hia 
family and attendants, who formed a kind of bodyguard 
about bim, he would have been overrua with visitors and 
overwhelmed with all manner of personal requests and 
views.” The London Spectator” thinks that society 
needs a new code of etiquette in ita treatment of distinguished 
persons. ‘* Mr. Gladstone,” it haa had the training 
of a quarter of a century, but except to a king or a great 
statesman what a horrible burden when oneis brain weary 
those platoons of eyes must be! Leta theatre look at you 
suddenly and see, as in the case supposed, that you are 
great, that you are weary, that you need air, every roud, 
every hillside, every wood i# but a theater the more.” To 
live continually, a8 a public man does, under this tremendon: 
pressure of observation is a strain upon the nervous aystem 
of nosmall moment, and it is unfair to lay upon the shouldera 
of those who are already overburdened this unnecessary load. 
Society owes it to ita leaders in politics, and art, and letters, 
to let them alone, especially if they need rest ; to give them 
an Opportunity for recruitipg without forcing them to crosa 
the seastodoit. Theduty of receiving sll comers at the 
White House is @ real imposition upon the President, from 
which he must some day be freed. It seems to be the im- 
pression that it would be undemocratic to exclude any body 


from the White House; but why should the President be 
obliged to keep his front door open to straugers any more 
than 4 private gentleman ? 


The career of Judah P. Benjamin, who has just retired 
from practice at the Eoglish bar, although by no means 
wholly admirable, bas some features of encouragement. Mr. 
Benjamin was ruiged by the fa'l of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, and although itis alleged that he did not go out with 
etmpty pocketa, nobody has ever yet succeeded in tracing 
any of the Confederate treasures to a final lodgment in his 
hands. Atthe age of fifty-five, when most men are begin- 
ning to think of retiring, Mr. Benjamin began life avew in 
& foreign country, and among people who have never been 
given to any great confidence in strangers. His rise at the 
Evglish bar was something astonishing, and his success waa 
the result of indomitable energy and unquestioned ability. 
He took rank almost at once with the leading English prac- 
titioners. His income grew to large proportions, not by the 
slow progress usual at the English bar, but by the quick 
process to which Americans are much more accustomed ; 
and he became one of the most familiar fizures in the high- 
est courta of England. Mr. Benjamin was by no means a 
heroic figure in this country, but the manner in which he 
retrieved his fortunes and made a new life for himself after 


he had passed fifty is very creditable, and may serve to put 
fresh courage iuto many who are compelled to make the same 
venture at the same late hour. 


Mr. Booth is having a succeas in Germany which must give 
profound satisfaction to Americans everywhere, since he 
represents more truly than any other actor the genius of the 
American stage. The Germans are trained critics and atu. 
dents of the drama, not unaccustomed to the best acting, and 
thoroughly susceptible to the fine scholarly treatment which 
Shakespeare's plays always receive at the hands of Mr. 
Booth. His receptions of late have been popular ovations, 
and Berlin has become enthusiastic in its admiration of the 
geuiue of the actor ond the charm of the man. Ata recent 
performance of ‘‘ Hamlet” Mr. Booth was called out no less 
than twenty-four times, amid storms of applause which 
seemed impossible to quell. But Mr. Booth has done some- 
thing more astonishing than securing this hearty recognition 
of his dramatic genius; he has actually made the Germans 
believe that profound feeling and the highest spiritual eus- 
ceptidilities can be developed in this country! One of the 
leading German papers bas gone «so far as to say that Mr. 
Booth answers the question, *‘ Llow can the practical Ameri- 
cap, with ropes for nerves, be in sympathy with the most 
subtle character that a poet ever created?" Tue world 
moves. 

Americans are 80 accustomed to baying their politicians 
strike false notes and do inexcusabie and vulgar things that 
there is a certain relief in falliog upon some breach of cour- 
teay or good taste by an English public man. Mr. Gladstone, 
as Our readers know, was driven to Cannes by the command 
of his physicians as a result of immense overwork in the 
publ ec service. While there he saw the carnival at Nice, 
and this is the way a Conservative member of Parliament 
representing the culture of one of the universities, puts the 
matter: ‘‘ Where was the Prime Minister when his colleagues 
were considering these terrible details? (A Vuice: Sick ) 
Sick? No. He had later news than that; that while the 
Cabinet waa sitting in Downing Street to hear this tale of 
crime and disorder, the Prime Minister was parading through 
the streets of an Italian town upon the knife-board of an 
omnibus, with a wire mask over his face in order to pro- 
tect hiw from the showers of cowfits that were burled at him 
by an enthusiastic populace. Was not this a repetition of 
the historical picture of Nere fiddling while Rome was burn- 


ing?" If this ia wit, the Yankee humorist is certaialy pref- 
erable ; if it is a piece of serious speaking, Sunset Ccx and 
Mr. Robinson of Brooklyn must look to their laurels. 


The communication from Dr. Strieby which appears in 
the Church Gleanings sets forth the neede of the American 
Missionary Association, and ought to receive wide attention. 
That very «flicient and usefal organization was never in bet- 
ter position for work than to-day; !ut its receipts have so 
materially fallen off as to make it impossible for it to meet 
the demands upon it. Its management, its history, and its 
aims wake it worthy of the most generous support, and it 
is much to be hoped that this appeal for ald will be promptly 


met, and the enlarged opportunities of the association not 
ced to # temporary decrease in ita revenues. 
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A POET'S THOUGHT. 


Br O. C. AURINGER. 


HAT feeble and unhappy bards are we, 
Who trace our lines with over-cunning hand 
Upon a narrow strip of sea-sbore sand 
Washed over night by strong floods of the sea! 
We look at length, and wonder where they be, 
They vanish, and we do not understand, 
Not though we muse the verse divinely grand 
Of bim whose natural breath was poetry— 


Shakespeare the happy. He with fearless art 
Sang a)! his deep heart forth—hie lovely name 

Is graved forever on the human beart. 
Our day is gracious, but our love 1s tame ; 

We shriok from passion's face, and strive apart 
To kindle with cool thought the muee’s flame. 


PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


RESULTS IN MAINE. 
By tae Hon. Neat Dow. 


T is a matter for great surprise among the working 
friends of temperance that there can be any dif- 
ference of opinion, among sincere friends of the tem- 
perance movement, as to the propriety and necessity 
of the prohibition of the liquor traffic. In England 
there are many intelligent men who deny that govern- 
ment has the right to put it under the ban of the law. 
In this country it is very rare to find such a person who 
holds that opinion, especially since the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have unanimously 
affirmed it, and the upper courts of every State where 
the question has arisen bave done the same thing. We 
may dismiss then, as of no account, the objection, 
from whatever source it may come, that society has no 
right to protect itself from the liquor traffic, which ia- 
- flicts far more mischief upon the community than any 
other source of evil. 

The objection of intelligent men to the policy of pro- 
hibition is, mainly, that it does not prohibit ; that pro- 
hibitory laws have been, and are, failures. I have before 
me now, as I write, a most respectable Republican 
paper, of a great city, in which the editor says, ‘‘ The 
remedy for intemperance which many thoughtful men 
propose is not in prohibition, which has been a dead 
failure even in Maine.” This is a fair specimen of 
the opinions entertained by the leading newspapers of 
the country, and by a great many leaders of public 
opinion, both clerical! and lay. 

Now, if the question of prohibition were a matter of 
minor importance to the country, it might be pardon- 
able in such_papers and such persons to be imperfectly 
informed in relation to it; but seeing that it is a mat- 
ter of far greater importance to nation, State, and peo- 
ple than any other political and social question, even 
more important than al! other such questions combined, 
it seems to me not to be a proper thing to do, for such 
papers and such persons to undertake to teach the 
people in relation to it without first ascertaining the 
facts in the case. 

In this country and in Europe there are many hun- 
dreds of localities where prohibition has been estab- 
lished for various periods, in some of them for more 
than a quarter of a century. In pot one of these 
places has it in any sense been a failure ; in every one 
of them it has been a great success: in some of them, 
in entirely sweeping away the liquor traffic and the 
evils that came from it; in all of them in greatly di- 
minishing the traffic and reducing the volume of the 
poverty, pauperism and crime originating in it. 

Not long ago one of the most respectable and influ- 
ential papers of New York said that prohibition had 
been a failure wherever it had been tried, even in 
Maine, where it bad its origin. The editor was kind 
enough to admit a reply from me into his columns, in 
which I said he was entirely mistaken in his opinion 
upon that matter, and I added that, of the many hun- 
dreds of localities in America and Europe where pro- 
hibition bad been established many years, he could 
not mame one where it had in any way failed. 
I earnestly requested him to name one such 
place. His reply was that it was ‘“‘a matter 
of common notoriety that prohibition was a failure, 
and that was conclusive.” I rejoined that com- 
mon notoriety was of no authority whatever, un- 
less founded in the facis of the case, and I denied that 
there was even one fact in the case to justify such an 
Opinion. It was once a matter of common notoriety 
that the earth was flat and not round, and that the 
heavenly bo:lies revolved about the earth as the center 
of the system. There are some loealities within two 
hours’ ride of New York where prohibition has been 
established for many years, and the facts as to its 
success there, as well as in many places more remote, 
have been often published to the world. Why, then, 
should not intelligent men, who really wish well to 
their fellows, be correctly informed upon them, so as 


to be able intelligently and honestly to discuss the ques- 
tion? Men with a deep pecuniary interest in the 
enormous profits of the liquor traffic set these false 
reports afloat in the press, and somehow they procure 
them to be repeated as if they were true, by a great 
many most respectable people in church and State. 

I suppose unprejudiced persons will readily concede 
that the people of Maine, after an experience of pro- 
hibition of more than thirty years, ought to know 
what its results have actually been. The Republican 
party, the dominant party in the State, bas always had 
prohibition in its platform, and the Democratic party 
has repeatedly and emphatically repudiated the policy 
of license. I have only four of the resolves of the State 
Conventions of the Republican party of Maine, and I 
give them here : 

1878. ** Temperance among the people may be greatly promoted by 
wise prohibitory legislation, as well as by all of thore moral agencice 
which have secured us beneficent resnita ; and it 1# a source of con- 
gratulation that the principle of prohibition, which has always been 
upheld by Republicans, is now concurred in by #0 large a majority of 
the people that it is no longer a party question, the Democrats hav- 
ing for several years declined to contest and dispute it.” 

1879. ** We recognize temperance as a cause which has conferred 
the greatest benefits on the State, and we sustain the principle of 
prohibition, which in ita operation bas so largely suppressed liquor 
selling and added incalculably tothe eum of virtue and prosperity 
among the people. ° 

1880. ** Experience has demonstrated the wisdom of the policy of 
prohibition as an auxiliary of temperance, and as contributing to the 
materia! wea'th, happiness, and prosperity of the State; and we re- 
fer with confidence and pride to an undeviating sopport of the same 
as one of the cardinal principles of the Republican party of Maine.” 

There was no el-ction in 1881, and no convention; 
but in 1882 the largest convention ever held in Maine 
assembled in Portland, more than 1,300 delegates being 
present from every county in the State, and the follow- 
ing resolve was unanimously adopted : 

*' We refer with confidence and pride to the generai record of the 
Republican party in support of the policy of prohibiting the traffic 
in ntoxicating liquors, the wisdom and efficieacy of whieh legisiation 
in promoting the mora! and materia! interests of Maine have been 
demonstrated through the practical annibilation of that trafficina 
large portion of the State; and we favor such legislation and such 
enforcement of law as willsecure to every portion of our territory 
freedom from that traffic. We further recommend the eubmission 
to the people of a constitutional prohibitory amendment.” 

The Legislature has now, within a week, voted by 
74 to 37 to submit such a preposition to the people. I 
am confident that intelligent men, uninfluenced by in- 
terest, appetite, passion, or prejudice, will accept this 
as conclusive of the whole matter. 


RESULTS IN KANSAS. 
By tHe Hon. Jonn P. St. Jonn. 

The Prohibitory Amendment was adopted in 
Kansas at the November election, 1880, by a ma- 
jority of 8,000 votes. The law passed in pursuance of 
the amendment took effect May 1, 1881. A letter re- 
cently written by Governor Gulick, of Kansas, to one 
C. Compton Burnet, states that ‘‘in the year preced- 
ing prohibition in Kansas the United States Revenue 
Collector issued 1,132 permits to sell intoxicating 
liquors, being one permit to 879 persons. Showing 
Kansas to be the first temperance State in the Union. 
The first year of prohibition, Colonel Carpenter, the 
United States Revenue Collector, issued 1,788 permits 
to sell intoxicating liquors. This makes an increase of 
58 per cent., or one permit to each 555 persons, and 
takes Kansas from the first and places her in the seventh 
place as a temperance State.” In answer to the above 
I desire to state that the last year of license referred to 
by Governor Gulick closed the 30th day of April, 1881. 
I have before me an official letter from Colonel Car- 
penter, Collector of Internal Revenue for the District 
of Kansas, dated at Leavenworth, Kansas, November 
22, 1882, in which he says: ‘‘In answer to yours of the 
18th, and telegram of subsequent date, will say: I have 
made an examination of the records of my office, and 
find from May 1, 1880, up to the end of the tax year, 
April 30, 1881, there were issued 1,977 retail liquor 
dealers’ stamps.” Thus it is shown by an examination 
of records Governor Gulick mis-states the facts to the 
extent of over 800 permits. In the same letter from Colo- 
ne] Carpenter he furthersays: ‘‘ During the same period 
there were issued 32 brewers’ permits; number of 
wholesale liquor dealers’ stamps for same period, 30. 
From May 1, 1881, to the end of tax year, April 
30, 1882, there were issued 1,787 retail dealers’ stamps ; 
brewers’ permits issued for same period, 24; number 
of wholesale liquor dealers’ stamps issued for same 
period, 17.” Showing that notwithstanding the fact 
that all the disputed questions in relation to the validi- 
ty of the Prohibitory Amendment were settled in the 
courts during the first year of prohibition, which left 
our people in doubt for quite a time as to what the 
final results in the courts would be, the number of 
liquor dealers’ stamps the first year was reduced 190, 
breweries were reduced from 32 to 24, wholesale 
liquor dealers’ establishments from 30 to 17. Colonel 
Carpenter’s letter further says: ‘‘ From May 1 to 
November 22, 1882, retail liquor dealers’ stamps issued, 
1,564; number of brewers’ permits, 11; number of 
wholesale liquor dealers’ stamps, 19.” Showing that 
the breweries in the State under the influence of 


prohibition had been reduced from 32 to 11, and the 
wholesale liquor dealers’ houses from 30 to 19. Of the 
1,564 retail liquor dealers’ stamps i\ is safe to say that 
at least 364 of them were taken out by druggists, who 
alone under the law are authorized to sel! intoxicating 
liquors for medical, scientific, and mechanica! pur- 
poses, but are required by the laws of the United 
States to procure a retail liquor dealer’s stamp. These 
364 stamps being issued for legitimate purposes may 
be deducted from the aggregate number, leaving 1,200. 
From this 1,200 may safely be deducted at least 200 
taken out by parties who had been prosecuted, and had 
their places of business closed under the law and their 
stamps rendered valucless, leaving about 1,000 places in 
Kansas, with at least a million population, where in- 
toxicating liquuors are sold openly or on the sly, giving 
Kansas, under prohibition, but one such place to every 
thousand of her population, and placing her in the 
very front rank of the temperance States of the nation. 

The Budweiser Beer Company, the largest beer 
establishment in the West, recently made an assign- 
ment. A statement is made by a Mr. Conrad, its gen- 
eral manager, and published in the St. Louis ‘‘ Repub- 
lican” (an anti-Prohibition paper) of date Jan. 23,1883, 
in which Mr. Conrad assigns, among other reasons for 
the failure, the following: ‘‘A large, valuable, and 
remunerative trade had been built up at great expense 
in the neighboring States of Iowa and Kansas; the 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in those States did not only almost 
destroy that trade ia the latter part of 1881 and the 
early part of 1882, but merchants, taking advantage of 
the popular feeling and the temper of the courts, be- 
came remiss in their remittances for goods previously 
obtained, collections by process of law becoming al- 
most impossible.” ‘The ‘‘ Kansas State Journal,” pub- 
hshed at Kansas City, M»>. (another anti-Prohibition 
paper) in its issue for March 3, 1882, says: ‘‘ There is 
a great deal of nonsense in the repeated assertions that 
the Prohibition law of Kansas has built up a much 
larger wholesale liquor trade in Kansas City. A num- 
ber of dealers told a ‘ Journal’ reporter on Wednesday 
that their trade from Kansas is much less than before 
the adoption of the law.” 

While the average annual internal revenue taxes 
paid by the people of the several States on intoxicating 
liquors is, if I remember correctly, about $1 25 per 
capita, in Kansas, under Prohibition, it is only 4 
fraction over eight cents per capita. 

Governor Gulick, in the letter to which I have re- 
ferred, also makes the following statement: ‘‘ There 
were eighteen more prisoners in the Kansas Peniten- 
tiary the first year of prohibition than there were in 
the last year of local option and license, showing an 
increase of three per cent. in the first year of prohbibi- 
tion.” [have with me an official letter from Henry 
Hopkins, warden of the Kansas Penitentiary, dated 
January 13, 1882, in which he certifies that for the year 
1880 there were sent from the State courts to the Kan- 
sas Penitentiary 290 convicts ; while for the year 1881, 
@ greater portion of the time being under prohibition, 
the number amounted to only 183; showing a difference 
in favor of prohibition of 107. I have also an official 
letter from A. B. Campbell, chaplain of the Kansas 
Penitentiary, who bas free access to all the records of 
that institution, in which he certifies that the prison 
population of the penitentiary, March 12, 1867, was 83; 
that from that date it increased atan average rate of 46 
every year until December 20, 1880 (one month after 
we adopted the amendment), when it reached 725. 
From the latter date to October 16, 1882, the prison 
population was reduced to 651, showing an average 
decrease of 40 under prohibition. 

There are 81 organized counties in Kansas; the 26 
counties of the 81 that gave majorities against the 
Prohibitory Amendment sent, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1882, one prisoner to the penitentiary for 
every 3,438 of their population, while the remaining 
55 counties, giving majorities in favor of prohibitien, 
sent during the same period but one prisoner to every 
5,891 of their population. These are facts furnished 
me by officers in charge of the official records. It will 
be seen that instead of prohibition increasing, it has 
greatly decreased the population of the penitentiary in 
Kansas. 

The official reports of the auditors of the State show 
that the value of all the taxable property in the State 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880 (under the old 
license system), was $160,570,761; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1881 (ten months under a license and 
two under prohibition), $160,813,373.03, an increase of 
$10, 242,612.03; while for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1882 (under prohibition), it arose to $186,128, 183; 
giving us an increase of $15,314,764.97; and it must 
be remembered that this last assessment covered a very 
short crop in the State, and does not include the im- 
mense products of the farming year of 1882. We are sell. 
ing more landin Kansas to-day and at better prices than 
at any time for many years past. Of the eighty-one 
organized counties in Kansas I think it is a fair state- 
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ment of the case to say that in at least sixty-five of 
them the prohibitory law bas been as well euforced as 
most other penal lawson our siatute books, and it 
could be enforced everywhere if otiicers were a@ earnest 
acd persistent in their efforts to faithfully perform the 
duties required of them by their official oaths after 
election as they are ia their promises to the people 
when pleading for votes before election that they will 
do a0. 

It must not be forgotten that in Kansas we are sur- 
rounded by territories which license dram-shops,except 
the Cherokee nation on our soutbern border, where it 
may be justly said, to the credit of the Cherokees, 
under their laws the traflic is probibited. We are re- 
ceiving excelicot immigra'ion in point of morality, in- 
telligence, and industry of the very highest standard ; 
there is not to be found a distiller, brewer, or saloon 
keeper in the list. 

As an evidence that the peop!e are in earnest, and in- 
tend to take no steps backward touching this matter, 
on the 6th and 10th of January uw State prohibitory 
convention was held, composed of over 1,200 dele- 
gates, representing almost every organized county in 
the State; the greatest harmony prevailed, and at the 
close of the convention a cellection was taken up for 
tue benetit of tbe work aud $2,000.00 was then and 
there promptly aad freely contriouted. 


MORE ENGLISH BLUNDERS. 
By M.H A. 

“"N a recent issue of your paper were some ancedotes 
proving the ignorance of educated English people 
concerning the United States. Every American 
abroad can add equally astonishing instances of the 
same character, all of which show the truth of the 
plea urged by N. P. Willis in self-defense, when cen- 
sured for publishing details of family life in Eagland : 
that *‘Eoglan’d ia much nearer to the United States 
than the United States are to Engiand.” Frequently 
as John Bull's blunders occur, we are not quite pre- 
pared for tie seriously proposed question of « Lieuten- 
apt in the Royal Navy: ‘Are there any coals in 
the United States?” supposing, no doubt, that our 
cities are surrounded by primeval forests. Or to show 
no surprise is difficult when a titled Englishman, 
tinding that you live in Maryland, inquires, ** How, 
then, do you think the Bay of Rio Janeiro compares 
with the Bay of Naplee?” The South, to many, means 
exclusively South America, and this conviction 
prompted the remark, ‘ Really, | wonder your 
government didn’t let the South go. With only 
the isthmus between you, a separation seemed 
only natural” When Bishop Clark, of Rhode 
[xland, preached one Christmas in Florence, an 
English lady wae heard informiog an acquantance: 
‘*He is from America—from the Isle of Rhodes.” 
Niagara is considered to be near almost any river you 
mention, and when a Philadelphian referred to boating 
on the Schuykill to the Falls, the response was, “Oh 
yes, ! know; Niagara.” A lady named Sadie was asked 
by a clergyman in Eogisnd whether she was named 
foraequaw. The geography used as a text-book in 4 
prominent school devotes a few pages to America, aud 
ways that ‘the people of the United States are mostly 
descended from Mexicans and Indians.” Everyone 
knows the complacency of John Bull with all that per- 
tains to himself, and therefore we must listen calmly 
toan Oxford professor who declared ‘‘There is no 
comfort out of Eagland, you know,” with the bold as- 
sertion ; ‘* you bave no fruit worth eating in the United 

States—no pines nor grapes.” 

Richard Grant White, in his excellent work ‘* Eng- 
land Without and Within,” admits the ignorance of 
many English ladies concerning the literature of their 
own country as well as the geography and customs 
of the United States, and highly praises their intelli- 
gence with regard to political questions. We ought to 
excuse a knowledge of our numerous States, just as 
few Americans are familiar with the minute divisions 
of Great Britain ; but would it not be difficult to find 
an American, of a corresponding degree cf education 
in other points, capable of the blunders cited by Mr. 
White? Hawthorne is thought to be an English author, 
as well as O. W. Holmes; but perhaps these mistakes 
are not so strange as the ignorance of a lady of culture 
in many directions who never had heard of Mra. 
Browning, and wondered why we went to see her 
grave in Florence. She was willing to be instructed, 
and we lent her a volume of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 
A reference to the eloquence and statesmanship of 
Edmund Burke was supposed to refer to the author of 
‘* The Landed Gentry,” etc. 

We often hear of the ignorance displayed by Ameri- 
can travelers ; and freely admit that many go abroad 
with no hooks on which to hang the knowledge ac- 
quired there, as Dr. Johnson remarked of some of 
his contemporaries. Yet an experience of more than 
two years of the questions and comments of Eaglish 
people on the continent led to the conviction that our 
country does not furnish al] the recruits for this army 


of travelers. Au Eaglish lady on a steamboat on 
Lake Lucerne was lieard to say “I hope we siali soon 
be in Switzerlasd. It is so beautiful, you know.” 
Lord———., who borrowed a guide-Look from an Ameri- 
can, did aut read it with sufficient care to inform lhimeelf 
of the nature of the Vendome column, and was quite 
puzzied by the material upon which his penknife made 
no impression. We conclude with the remark of an Eng- 
lishman in Rome as he stood before Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, which he had a dim notion was coanected in 
some way with Julius Il. Ife expressed himeelf toa 
bystander: *‘I can’t imagine why Julius LL should be 
repreacoted with horas.” “Ob,” said the other, 
‘didn’t you know they were a peculiarity of the Sforza 
family?” And, doubtless, the myatery was considered 
solved. 


RABBINICAL ROMANCE. 
By A. S. ]saaos. 


~T might be fairly presumed that the rabbis of the 
A. Talmud lived in too troublous times and wrestled 
with too profound problems to give a thought to ro- 
mance of any kind. But just as in later centuries, 
among their Arab kinsmen, not all the heat of conflict 
could check the strains of the gentler muse which 
diversify Arabic literature with songs of love and 
beauty, so the rabbis pause for a while in their discus- 
sions of law and practice and lighten up the pages of 
Talmud and Midrash by quaint and charming pictures 
of romance, which appear all the more beautiful when 
one reflects on the circumstances of their age in far 
away Palestine and Babylonia. It was notan epoch of 
sonnets and serenades hy any means. They bad neither 
troubadours nor poetasters. Their tournaments, how. 
ever, were of a different character; their master-songs 
were of another key. The Bible was their one epic, 
the prose and poetry of the people. Its lofty ideal of 
marriage was preserved in Jewish jurisprudence; it» 
divine sanction gave a singular dignity and solemnity 
to the instiiution among the Hebrews. The idyls of 
the Patriarchs, the “‘ valiant woman” of Proverbs, 
the love scenes of the ‘*Song of Songs,” proved the 
forerunners of rabbinical romance, sud invested it 
with their own beauty and altractliveness, 

Of the pictures of rabbinical romance which have 
been preserved, few equal in charm the following: 
There appeared once before the famous Rabbi Simeon 
ben Tochai, an Israelite and his wife who desired a di- 
vorce, aa. their union had not been blessed with cbil- 
dren. The rabbi received them kindly, and in cordial 
tones suggested that, lest people might suspect them 
of improper motives or attribute to them some dis- 
grace, tbe parting should be of the most friendly char- 
acter. He bade them return home, provide a feast 
for their friends, and on the morrow apply to bim for 
a legal divorce. Piensed with his advice, they pre- 
pared a feast for their friends. Asthey were getting 
ready for the banquet, the husband said to his wife: 
‘* For many a year have we lived lovingly together. If 
we separate pow itis not in anger or hatred. Asa 
pledge of my warm affection, you can take with you 
whatever you like best in my house.” The wife 
smilingly assented, and the feast began. When one by 
one the guests bad succumbed to its intluence, and 
her husband, too, had fallen asicep, she had him re. 
moved to her fathers home. When he awoke from 
his stupor, he could not understand the situation unt!! 
she softly said: ‘ Do you not remember that you 
bade me take what 1 liked best in your house? It is 
you that I prefer to everything else. Naught but death 
shall part us.” When the two visited the rabbi again 
and told him that they proposed indefinitely to post- 
pone the divorce, he blessed the pair in his fervor, and 
they had sons and daughters. The wife’s expedient 
was imitated in after centuries by the Guelph 
countess whose castle was besieged by the Emperor 
Conrad, and who besought as a favor that the women 
might be allowed to pass out unmolested with what- 
ever valuables they could carry. Next day when the 
gates were opened every wife was seen carrying her 
husband and children, and the unmarried women those 
nearest and dearest ! 

Rabbi Jose had the misfortune to be married toa 
violent shrew, and when he found life unbearable in 
her society he was reluctantly obliged to divorce her. 
She married again, and tbe years rolled on. Her 
second husband at last became blind, and they were 
both reduced to such poverty that she was compelled 
to lead him through the streets begging for bread. But 
a feeling of shame always caused her to avoid the 
neighborhood of Rabbi Jose’s house. The rabbi’s 
reputation for benevolence having reached tue blind 
man’s ears, he asked her why she did not lead bim 
thither, and when she told him the reason, he insisted 
upon her accompanying him tothe rabbi’s. When she 
flatly refused to go, he beat her so severely that her 
cries attracted a crowd of people. Amid the con- 
fusion, Rabbi Jose appeared on the scene. Learning 
the state of affairs, he had their wants immediately 
relieved, provided a house for them, and maintained 


them out of his own meager income. And when his 
disciples asked him whether she was not the same 
woman who had previously made his li’e so wretched, 
he replied, ‘' Yea, and for that reason I am bound to 
assist her; for is it not written, ‘do not shut thy eyes 
against thine own flesh’?” The rabbi never forgot 
that once she had been his wife, and for the sake of 
his early dream of bliss, which she had never realized, 
his heart was filed with com psssion. 

A romantic episode occurs in the life of a promivent 
rabbi of the Talmud, Akiba, who perished i. the 
revolt of Bar-Coechba. Io his youth he was a herds. 
man, tending the flocks of Kalba Sbabus, and filled 
with as inveterate hostility to learning as Saul of 
Tarsus is said to have felt toward Christians uatil he 
became Paul. In Akiba’s case, however, it was love 
which transformed the clown into the echoler. Inthe 
depth of his passion for Kuiba’s daughter, whom he 
secretly married, he consented at her urgent solicita. 
tion to abandon the herdsman’s life and attend the 
academy. The years pass. Kalba has long since 
driven bis daughter from her Lome, when her secret 
inariiage became known, and poor and friendless the 
once happy maiden is forced to submit to bitter toil. 
One day Akiba, whose fame as a scho’ar had attracted 
nw host of disciples, visits the town and delivers a 


j lecture in the synagogue. He recognized one pallid 


face ip the throng, and wheu the people congratulated 
him, he hastened to her side and confessed that 
he owed everything to his wife. Tradition adds that 
Kulba looked at last with favor on bis son-in-law, and 
the rabbi and his wife lived happily togetber until 
Akiba died @ martyr’s death at the hands of Roman 
solciery. 

In many a tale and saying do the rabbis attest the 
lofty ideal of womanhvod to which they paid rever- 
ence. The Hebrew term for betrothal, Aiddushin, 
“sanctification,” proves the high import of marriage 
amongthem. Ifso famous arsbbi as Judah the Prince, 
who of all bis contemporaries and followers is called 
‘the holy,” could permit bis disciples to accompany a 
bridal procession as it passed the academy, and assert 
that the practical observance of the law was better 
than its theoretic study, it is evident that the rabbis 
were no gloomy ascetics, as they have often beer 
painted. One thinks, too, of the charming tale of 
Rabbi Meir’s wife, which Coleridge has given an Eng- 
lish version that ia tolerably well knoown, and who, to 
break gently the intelligence of his sons’ death, com- 
pared them to jewels entrusted to bis care fora few 
days and then den.anded back by their owner. ‘ Pray 
nol that sineers be destroyed,” said the same wife on 
another occasion, “‘pray rather that sin perish from 
the earth, and that sinners repent and mend their 
ways.” The name of this gentle universalist was 
Beruria. Nor must the wife of Aben Judon be for- 
gotten, who bade her husband, grown poor ia bis later 
years, to sell the half of the one solitary field left, that 
he might give something to the rabbis who were about 
to visit him on their tour of collection for the poor. 
“Vex not thy wife,” said Rab, “for she is easily 
muved to tears.” ‘* The whole world grows dark 
to one who has lost his first wife,” writes another sage. 
‘““Who has no wife has notLing good, no joy, no blesa- 
ing, no peace.” ‘‘ Descend a step to gain a wife.” 
‘If she be smaller than thee, bend alittle and whisper 
in her ear.” ‘* With zeal and solicitude honor the wife, 
for it is the wife that crowns the home with a bless- 
ing.” S > read a few of the Talmudic apothegms about 
women, and they sufficiently illustrate the rabbinical 
character. 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


IVILIZATION is applied Christianity. Weakh 

culture, freedom, are its products. We may find 
how much progress there is in the growth of a great 
city, notso much by adding up the bank accounts of 
millionaires, or countiug the signs on the store fronts, 
as by noting the number and strength of its churches. 
The Cathedral overshadows the Vanderbilt mansion. 
We do not ask of a telegraph wire, ‘Is it straight?’ 
but, ‘‘ Will it transmit a message?” So the test of 
worth in a church is not its orthodoxy, but its zeal in 
proclaiming the message of salvation. We have already 
noticed in these columas the Coristian charity of un- 
christian men (the Society for Ethical Culture), we 
have described the propagandism of the Jesuits. Butthe 
arch wants a keystone. We come now to look fora 
little at the work of a living, evangelical, Christian 
church. 

‘Why did we move uptown? I will tell you. The 
truth is the people in the old district had grown so 
poor and so wicked that we couldn’t live.” The pastor 
was ipgenuous in his reply, but his words need not 
shock us. It was only a picturesque way of saying 
that the class of people from which he drew had moved 
away and their places had been taken by a tenement 
populatida. But while the churches have moved up- 
town they have not left themselves without witnesses 
among the poor and the wicked. Particularly is this 
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true of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, which 
supports three mission chapels in the lower part of the 
city. When this church was organized, Fifty-fifth 
Street was not dreamed of. Political differences be- 
tween the members of the old First Church in Wall 
Street, during the exciting contests of 1807, led to the 
formation of a new society and to the erection of a 
house of worship on Cedar Street. Moving thence in 
1835 to Duane Street, and again in 1852 to the-corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, keeping always 
abreast of the tide of population, the congregation 
made its last and boldest advance to the corner of Fif- 
ty-fifth Street in the spring of 1875. The present 
edifice is built entirely of brown stone. The interior 
is finished in light-colored wood tastefully but not 
elaborately carved. Light is admitted through stained- 
glass windows in roof as we]! as at the sides. It is, in 
brief, a churchly church, a house of God in which the 
true worshiper finds little to distract or offend. The 
service is simple and dignified. Thesinging isJwholly 
congregationa!], and barring the substitution of hymns 
for psalms and the introduction of a pipe organ, there 
is nothing in the conduct of the devotions to which the 
sternest Covenanter could object. Dr. John Hall has 
been pastor‘of the church since 1867, having been called 


from Dublin. He is the largest man in the New York | 


pulpit ; nearly seven feet tall, broad of chest aad large 
of limb, with a massive head, strong features and a 
general air of magnificence, he impresses one with an 
irresistible sense of power before he speaks a word. 
His style is simple and artless. A little child 
could understand him. He has no tricks, no 
conventionalisms, no cheap rhetoric, or cheaper sen- 
sationalism. He preaches the gospel and draws the 
crowd. The total membership of the church in May, 
1882, was 1817, and the annual benevolent contributions 
amount to over $150,000. 

The mission stations of the church are Romeyn 
Chape), at 420 E. Fourteenth Street near First Avenue, 
Alexander Chapel, at 7 and 9 King Street, near Mac- 
dougall, and the Seventh Avenue Mission, at 125 Sev. 
enth Avenue near Eighteenth Street. The annual cost of 
maintaining these missions, over and above the receipts 
of each from collections, exceeds $12,000. Each mission 
has its own board of trustees to manage its affairs, 
and its separate corps of teachers and workers. A 
missionary pastor is employed for each, who looks 
after the spiritual needs of the congregation and con- 
ducts the regular Sunday and mid-week services. 
Romeyn Chapel is at preseat without a pastor, so that 
the work at that point is not pushed with the same 
vigor, nor is it attended with as encouraging results, 
as at the other two missions. Alexander Chapel is the 
oldest of the three, the work having been begun at 
that place in 1854. Under the ministry of the Rev. 
Hugh Pritchard, the congregation has grown in 
numbers, and the membership of the church has in- 
creased by forty in the past year. It is the intention 
of the session to make this as soon as practicable a 
self-supporting church. A flourishing Sabbath-school 
is maintained here,as eat the other stations. At the 
Seventh Avenue Mission, regular church services had 
been suspended for fifteen years when Mr. W. D. Bu- 
chanan began his labors there three years ago. Now 
the congregations at the evening service number over 
200, quite fillicg the chapel. The charitable work 
carried on at the several mission stations does not 
differ in its general features from that familiar in ev- 
ery Christian community. There are sewing societies 
for the women and girls, industrial scheols for the 
young, literary and social clubs, and all the various 
means employed to make men and women of those who 
are in danger of losing manhood and womanhood. 
One feature, however, of the work at the Seventh Av- 
enue chapel deserves special mention. The ‘‘ Loan 
Relief Association ” was incorporated in November, 
1878. Its primary object is to help the poor to 
help themselves. Medical attendance is fur- 
nished gratuitously, and medicines are sold at a 
nominal price to those able to pay, while they are 
freely given to the destitute. Articles necessary in a 
sick room are loaned to such as are without them, or 
cannot procure them for themselves. The four phy- 
sicians connected with the association made 362 visits 
last year, receiving a small fee where the patient was 
able to pay, but in most cases giving their services. 
A “Dietary " furnishes delicacies for the sick, and the 
** Dispensary” provides simple remedies for ordinary 
ailments. A missionary nurse is employed, who visits 
the sick, aids the physician in his work, distributes 
tracts, induces people to attend the services at the 
chapel, and by countless mercies makes her preseace 
a blessing in the homes of the suffering poor. A cir- 
culating library is also maintained, from which last 
year 528 books were loaned. A coal club has been or- 
ganized on the co-operative plan, by which the mem 
bers are enabled to get their coal $3.50 a ton cheaper 
than if they bought it by the pail. : 

The ‘‘ Legal Aid” department of the association, 
under the care of Mr. James Brooks Dill, has been 


useful in protecting ignorant laborers from the trick- 
ery of dishonest and unscrupulous employers. Con- 
tracts have been drawn in 28 cases, advice has been 
given to 116 persons, and about $2,000 bas been eo! 
lected which might otherwise have been held back 
from the hard earnings of poor employees. Through 
the co-operation of the Society of ‘ First Aid to the 
Injured,” a course of instruction, consisting of five 
jectures, practically illustrated, has been given with a 
view to teaching the people how to act intelligently in 
cases of accident or sudden sickness. Two classes for 
this purpose were organized at the Seventh Avenue 
Mission, one for men and the other for women. In the 
last class there were 40 members, 25 of whom passed 
the examination and received certificates of proficiency. 
In the loan department proper during the past year 43 
loans, amounting in all to $185 84, have been made to 
32 persons, and in only two instances did the recip- 
ients fail to discharge the debt, and in those the de. 
ficiency was made up by the indorsers. During the 
four years the plan has been in operation only #4 has 
been lost. Every person who borrows of the associ- 
ation gives a promissory note for the payment of the 
same within a certain time, and is required to obtain 
the indorsemeut of a responsible party. The time is 
made long enough, so as to enable the borrower to pay 
the amount without serious inconvenience to himself 
or herself; and very often labor in connection with 
the Employment Bureau is taken instead of cash. 
Various other details mighi be given respecting this 
and other departments of the work at these mission 
stations, planted in the heart of the enemy’s country. 

We might tell a story quite as interesting and instruct- 
ive about the efforts other Christian churches are mak- 
ing to spread the kingdom of Godin the city. But in 
the activity of one church, which may be fairly taken 
as representative, we may see a type of that larger ac. 
tivity which is the pride and the glory of the Evangel- 
ical Christianity of the metropolis. We donot ask of a 
tree *‘Is ittrue ?” but ‘‘Is it alive ?” While the churches 
can show to the world such unmistakable signs of life 
they need not fear the pointless criticism of those 
who argue themselves undiscerning by arguing Chris- 
tianity untrue. 


The Home. 


FAITH’S MESSAGE. 
By M. C. K. 


UT in the stormy night 
With not a star in sight, 
Aud moaning winds that wander wearily, 
Rocked in his leafy nest, 
And vexed and sore distressed, 
A little lonely bird pipes drearily. 


And I within my room, 
Who know that morn has come, 
In pitying love would say, ‘‘ Ob, little bird, 
The night would have no chill, 
The rain thou wouldst not feel, 
Nor moaning wind, if thou couldst heed my word! 


‘* For close against thy tree, 
That seems so dark to thee, 

Even now the rising sun has flashed his gold ; 
And in a moment more 
Exultant thou wilt soar, 

And cleave the upper skies with pinions bold.” 


And thou, ob fainting heart, 
That shrink’st when winds upstart, 
And canst not rest In sorrow’s bitter night ; 
If thou couldst only hear 
Faith's message in thine ear, 
And calmly wait until the morning hght ! 


For morn will surely come: 
Even now the shades of gloom 
In her soft light are fading fast away. 
*Tis but a moment more, 
And, free, thy eoul shall soar, 
And speed on tireless wing to endless day. 


WHY THE WASH DID NOT COME HOME. 


(A BOUTHERN SKETCH.) 
By Juuia 8. Turwizer. 
HE clean clothes had notcome in, yet it was Fri- 
day; and I must have them, that all might be 
mended, folded, and laid away before Sunday. ‘‘How 
provoking! These careless, idle, colored women! do 
they think because time hasno vaiue to them that 
everybody else regards it in the same way?” “ Twelve 
o’clock ; one o’clock; two o’clock! Well, I must find 
out where that woman lives, and go and give hera 


piece of my mind; if the clothes are not done yet, I 
will see that she gets no more washing from this 
house.” 

So without more ado I put on bonnet and gloves and 
inquire of the cook where Christine lives. As I gol 
put into shape the “ piece of my mind,” with which I 
intend to great her; nothing rude or harsh, but a 
straigotforwaid, sensible speech about doing what one 
undertakes to do, and doing it at the right time. 

I find the little house; it is like most of the houses 
of the colored citizens of the town—a little shell, ove 
room large, weatherboarded on the outside and un- 
ceiled and unplastered with'‘n. 

When I enter Christine is sitting idly by the fireside; 
her little girls are sitting by her, their kinky locks 
unusually straight, and with a general Sunday air 
about them. I am so much heated by my 
walk and my annoyance that I do _ not 
tuke in the scene just at first, until in answer 
to my question about the delayed clothes, Christine 
says very quietly and meekly, ‘I’m sorry, mistis, 
I'm mighty sorry; but my baby died last night, and 
I've been so busy until now getting ready for her bur- 
yin’, | couldn’t nohow get the time todo’em.” And 
as she turns her eyes toward the back of the dusky 
room, I turn, too, and there, with « sudden throb of 
the heart and a tightness in my throat, I see why 
the wash didn’t come. There, in its little un- 
painted crib, dressed very neatly and cleanly in its 
white embroidered robe, lay the little brown baby. 
Its little hands were clasped on its breast, and under- 
neath them wasa little bunch cf garden-viclets and 
white hyacinth, whose fragrance came to me as | 
looked. Big black Andy sat by the crib-side, leaning 
his head against it, fast asleep. His dray would have 
to rest to-day, until at sunset it would carry the little 
coffin to the ‘‘colored buryin’ ground.” Andy had 
been up all night, so Christine said, helping her, and 
going for the doctor and the medicine; and now he 
was asleep—‘‘sieeping for sorrow,” for there was 
a tender kindly heart in his big form. 

I suppose I knew—I must have known—that washer- 
women too had little cooing, babbling babies; that 
their babies sometimes got sick ; that sometimes they 
did not get well, but had to be bathed and dressed in 
white, and laid in their little cribs, with straightened 
limbs and folded hands, and flowers upon their breasts. 
I suppose I must have known this, but somehow it 
seemed to me then as if I never had known it 
before. It came upon me with a shock that *‘ my 
washerwoman” was not merely a personified wash- 
board and smoothing-iron; and when I sat down hy 
Christine and she told me aij! about it while the 
tears ran quietly over her brown cheeks, mine 
flowed in company with hers. ‘‘I never thought | 
was gwine to raise her; she was such a knowin’, 
lovin’ child. She wa’n’t but eight months old, but she 
was as knowin’ and as good as if she’d been twice as 
old. Sheain’t never been very strong; but she never 
give me no trouble till the last three days, when she 
seemed to have a misery and a hurtin’ all over her; 
and I could n’t hold her no way that was easy to her. 
She did n’t cry much, but just kep’ moanin’ all the 
time that it was fit to break my heart to hear her.” 

She told all this, and more, as if she were afraid of 
waking up the little sleeper; and I think the telling of 
her tale, and the tears that flowed so quietly with it, 
did her sore heart good. I hope they did. 

And now, why do I tell this little tale, which has 
nothing in it? I really don’t know why it seemed to 
me worth telling; perhaps because it moved me to so 
much gentler and tenderer thoughts, I felt asif it 
might do good to some one else who may be fretting 
on Friday next because the wash has not come home. 


HOW TO BEGIN HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Marion Har.anp. 


a HAT is the key-note,” said a celebrated painter, 

dashing what looked like a broad charcoal 
scrawl on a sheet of drawing-paper. ‘‘ Now we will 
work up to it!” 

The youthful pair, bent upon the conversion of the 
enchanting abstraction—‘‘ our home”—into the con- 
crete of “‘ our house,” may take a hint from the anec- 
dote. The inharmonious interior of many households 
results from inattention to the cardinal law of consist- 
ency in demgn and tone. A pernicious custom, more 
in vogue formerly than now, ordained the postpone- 
ment of the furnishment of ‘‘ the parlor” until the fam- 
ily finances warranted the execution of the task in 
‘‘handsome” style. When the auspicious period 
arrived, the effect of new cloth upon an old garment 
had the added element of garishness. The spick-and- 
span splendor of the state apartment agreed as wel! 
with the rest of the house as a figure cut from a 
Japanese screen would consort with the environments, 


= pasted upon one of Raphael's age-mellow cartoons. 
The bride of our day is apt to blunder to the other 
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extreme of making her parlor the key-note and work- 
ing other rooms up toit. There can be no question 
as,to the comparative taste of the two methods—and 
none as to the comparative economy. 


To descend to details and practical] talk: In begin’ 


ning housekeeping, first get your house. Avoid the 
error of choosing too largea shell. The pains aad ex- 
pense that would suffice to make a smal! house pretty 
would diffuse scant desolateness throughout a large 
one. The Darby and Joan in whose behalf these 
sketches are penned, ‘desire to house, not establish, 
themselves. We assume, furthermore, that they are 
not yet able or ready to build. They have hired, ata 
nominally moderate rate, one of a block of brick ten- 
ements, two-and-a-half stories high and two rooms 
deep. Every bouse-hunter knows the stereotyped to 
pography of such. Being a cheap construction, there 
is not even the relief of a bay-window in the front ele- 
vation. If Joan would introduce nookiness as an ele- 
ment of home comfort she must make it after the 
fashion of the Israelites’ bricks. Darby whistles 
softly and not merrily as they tramp up and down the 
uncarpeted stairs; the bare rectangles of the walls 
give back their young voices in unsympathetic echoes. 

** [suppose it will look different when the furniture 
—and you—are in it,” he says. 

The honest affection which is his best substitute 
for tact transforms the dreary scene for the brave little 
wife. 

‘‘It begins to feel like home already!” she cries. 
‘*We can't make it grand, dear, and if we could, 
grandeur does not go well with youth. But wecan and 
we will make it cozy!” 

She uses the first person plural in loving compliment. 
But it is she who spends succeeding weeks in examina- 
tions many and purchases not a few. The pleasant 
face is more sober than her husband could wish, and 
the smile of welcome that greets his return at evening 
does not efface the thought-lines which he dreads may 
deeper into care-furrows by-and-by. Once he wonders 
aloud ‘‘if the game is worth the candle.” 

Joan’s start has the energy of surprise. 

“IT never enjoyed aoything more! And it is such 
fun keeping witbin our means.” 

He does not understand the fact or the fun when the 
spirit of manly incaution leads him to enter a fashion- 
able carpet emporium and ask the price of parlor car- 
pets. The cheapest and tawdriest Brussels exhibited 
to him is $1.50 per yard. At his low-spirited mention 
of the size of the front parlor, be is told that at least 
twenty-four yards will be required for that room alone. 

“If you would like to look at a good body-Brussels, 
now ?” insinuates the salesman. 

‘*Is that less expensive ?” 

It takes more than the modicum of moral courage 
possessed by the average masculine customer to say 
‘*cheaper,” in such a presence and place. 

‘* Not less expensive in one sense, perhaps, sir ”— 
with a smile of compassionate patronage, ‘ but in the 
end, the best.” 

Darby does not look at the body-Brussels. He mur- 
murs that he may call again. In sad truth he knows 
that he will not. Itis Joan’s affair, not his, he discovers 
and with a wretched chuckle born of pity and dis- 
couragement, he wonders what she will say when she 
comes to parlor carpets. Sbe says nothing on the sub- 
ject. Ifsbe has struck the reef she hoists no signal of 
distress. Her eye is brighter, her silent smile more 
significant as ‘‘ opening-day " approaches. Papa, as is 
the duty and privilege of fathers who can do it, has 
given her a sum for furnishing. It is all that he can 
spare, and, as he thinks, all she ought to expend. 
Darby knows him too well to suspect that he has 
added to it, and Joan too well to dream that she may 
have asked for more. Expeditions and consultations 
with mamma mean Only that the latter is liberal with 
advice and such manual aid as nobody but a mother 
can lend. 

The important day has arrived. Darby has not been 
admitted to the house since their first visit in com- 
pany, but takes a half-holiday now, ostensibly for 
‘*moving.” 

** We will begia at the bottom,” ehirps his conductor, 
unlocking the basement-door. 

The floor of the tiny entry is covered with linoleum, 
in a block pattern, buff-and-white, with sparse cubes 
of red. 

‘‘It is prettier than oil.cloth, and cheaper,” says 
Joan. The word has no terrors for her. ‘' Moreover, 
the smell is not so disagreeable,” 

The strip of gay Venetian carpeting on the stairs is 
woven in the same colors. 

“It is not easy to make a basement dining-room 
cheerful,” continues the little mistress, warningly, her 
hand on the knob of that door. ‘I did think of using 
the back-parlor as an eating-room. But there was no 
dumb-waiter, and no china-closet on that floor, and, 
as mamma says, food will attract flies, do what you 
will, and in warm weather the room would have to be 
kept so dark on that account that we could not sit in 


itexcept at meal-times. And it is a convenience to 
have eating-room and kitchen on the same floor. Sol 
did my best.” 

It is a seemly best in Darby’s eyes. Fortunately, 
the room is well lighted by two front windows of 
good size. So much of the floor as is visible—that is, 
a strip eighteen inches wide next to the walls—is stained 
Spanish brown. A large rug in a warmer shade of 
red-brown covers the middie of the floor. Darby 
stoops to examine what looks to him like Turkish 
toweling, the deep fringe at two ends corroborating 
the impression. 

‘* Such a ‘find’!” Joan relapses into girlish slang in 
her glee. ‘‘Of course we could not think of velvet or 
Brussels for any room.” Darby pinches a corner of the 
rug in his wince. ‘‘And tapestries are so gaudy, as 
arule! Sol asked boldly for ingrain! 1 told mamma 
we had resolved that our life should be even-threaded 
all through. No veneer, no shams and no sophistries. 
I explained frankly to the carpet-merchant that we 
must furnish economically and wanted to furnish pret- 
tily. Like the duck he is, he brought out this. It 
is ingrain in one color, and unfigured, a yard wide, 
alike on both sides, wears for ever, cost one dollar and 
ten cents a yard, and needs no making up. He told 
me how to do it. 1 sewed the breadths together, 
fringed out and ‘“‘serged” the raw ends, and left the 
selvage sides just as they were. The rug can be lifted 
and shaken every day, and should be turned often to 
make it wear evenly and prevent the edges from cur- 
ling. Ten yards will go as far twelve of Brussels or 
tapestry, that bas but one wearable side.” 

The table in the middle of the room is spread with 
a buff-and-white tea-cloth. The recess on each side 
of the mantel! is filled with shelves of yeilow pine 
rubbed with oil to a fine polish. They are breast 
high, and the uppermost of each set projects an inch 
or more beyond the others. The shelves nearest the 
window hold Joan's small acquisitions of ornamental 
china. A felt curtain, in color like the rug, with dands 
of buff laid on with feather-stitch, and hung from a 
ringed pole, is partly withdrawn. 

‘*That gilt rod is a bit of gas-pipe,” twitters Joan. 
‘Il bought it from a plumber and gilded it myself. 
The curtain-poles on the next floor [I had turned 
roughly, and covered them with black velvet, that sets 
off the brass rings finely. Here is another cheap de- 
vice,” lifting the buff cloth. ‘‘ The wide felting used 
by rich people for underlying their damask tabie-cloths 
is awfully dear. I bought Canton flannel, sewed it 
together in the middle, hemmed the ends, and spread 
it on the wrong side up. It makes the cloth lie 
smoothly, look richer, and hinders it from wearing 80 
fast as it would on the naked table, and cost just 
eighty cents. I couldn’t afford window curtains here ; 
I think, too, they would darken the room too much. 
The buff linen shades must do for awhile.” 

Pine shelves are fitted at the bottom of the sashes. 
Pots of ivy stand on these and the flexile stems fol- 
low and drape the window-frames. 

A head of a setter-dog, done in charcoal! and framed 
in yellow pine polished and varnished, hangs over the 
mantel; water-color pictures of quail and snipe on the 
opposite wall. 

‘You recognize my work?” smiles the exhibitor. 
‘**The frames were fifty cents a piece. This,” tapping 
the uncurtained shelves, ‘‘is our buffet—our sideboaru 
—meant for holding plates, kuives, and forks between 
the change of courses. This—” she raises the cush- 
ioned top of a low, wide box, nearly six feet ia length, 
filling the space between the door by which they en- 
tered and the front wall—'‘‘is my linen chest. I shall 
keep here such napery as we have in daily use. I 
stuffed and covered it!” 

It is upholstered with carpeting like the rug. A 
square, fat}pillow of buff-and-red-brown cretonne lies 
at tae wall end. 

‘* A cool place for a nap on hot Sunday afternoons !” 
says Darby. Joan claps her hands. 

‘Just what [told mamma you would say! When 
summer comes I will slip ona buff Holland cover. 
Doesn’t this room look really furnished—consider- 
ing ?” 

There are but six chairs, walnut with cane bottoms, 
besides what we have described, if we except a clock 
under the picture of the dog, and an ice-pitcher and 
glasses on the ‘‘buffet” top. But Darby’s warmth of 
speech is sincere. 

‘*] don’t see what we could do with more furni- 
ture !” 

‘* And nobody need know ; we would die before we 
would whisper it,” Joan fastens on his arm and grows 
yet more emphatic, her face end feet restless with mis- 
chief and happiness, ‘‘ but the top of the table is ple- 
beian pine—if the legs are genteely turned—and a lame 
carpenter in a back street nade the chest and shelves 
and picture-frames, and a German painter’s appren- 
tice stained the floor under my direction. I don’t 
mind confiding to you, moreover, that everything in 
this room—except my scraps of china, of course, that 


I have been collecting for years—cost just fifty-one 
dollars, eighty-seven-and-a-half cents. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, eug- 
gestions, and empertences for this column. | 


In the paper for Feb. Sthere I« an article advocating the use of 
vegetabics aa food in preference to flesh of animals. I find it utterly 
impossible to accept the theory that flesh ie not meat for map, on 
account of one exieting antagonistic condition which cannot be 
surmounted, I refertothe anatomical! e«tructnre of the parte em- 
ployed in mastication and digestion. If man ia not intended to eat 
the flesh of animale then the Creator committed a moet gross bian- 
der in man’* construction. The human subject possesses a mastica- 
tory ang digestive apparatus exactly intermediate as regaras s«truc- 
tnre between that belonging to the carnivora on the one hand and 
the herbivora on the other. In the words of St. George Mivart, 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital: “ A cer- 
tain superiority probably exiet« in the reciprocal co-ordination of its 
parts.” No one doubt« for amo-aent but that the carnivora was in 
tended to eat flesh for food almesat wholly, while the herbivora de- 
rives ite nourishment from the vegetable kingdom, simply from the 
d:fference in »ize and form of these’organs. This being the case, why 
are we not under obligation to form our opinion of man’s proper 
diet by the same means? Even though any number of cases could 
be cited showing greater healthfulness on the part of non-users of 
fleeh, yet that does not get rid of the fact that there is euch a thing 
a* adaptation of etructure to use. No doubt some people need less 
flesh than others, a emalier proportion, from differences In occupa- 
tion; one man’s food being another man’s poison; bat that flesh as 
well as vegetable diet le needed for the welfare of mankind I thor- 
onghly and heartily believe. J. H., M. D. 

We are of opinion that flesh food is intended for the use of 
man, and we do not understand that Mrs. Fisher's article 
asserts that itis not; but we are also of opinion that it Is 
often excessively used, and as @ means to correct that evil 
we were glad to print the article referred to. A correspon- 
dent in Brooklyn writes to say that he is recovering from a 
distressing dyepepsia under the care of a physician who pre- 
ecribed an almost exclusive beefeteak diet. We euppdse the 
fact of a recovery under euch circumstances would not prove 
that such a diet should be continued always, or used by all 
persons, any more than the use of any medicine or dieting 
for the cure of any disease would prove that it should be- 
come perpetual and universal. Much of Mra. Fisher's article 
ia the statement of facts in regard to flesh eating which 
should awaken at least a question as to whether in ordinary 
families it does not constitute too 'arge a proportion of the 
diet. 


Some time ago I wrote to yon asking if yon conld get apparatus 
for producing ghosts on the stage. As« I bave not yet received an- 
ewer through your columns I write again, inclosing stamp. lam 
aware that you have a large number of questions to answer each 
week, and if you will anewer this at once, either through your paper 
or by letter, you will greatly oblige a friend to your valuabie paper. 

M. F. 8. 


Your first request was without name or address. We have 
sent a personal reply tothe very inadequate address given 
in this one, but it may not reach you, 

The ghost trick is @ very curious one. A full account 
with illustrations is given in ‘‘ Wonders of Optics” (Scribner 
& Co.), page 445. To produce it a very fine plate glass is re- 
quired, which is placed at an angle io front of the stage with 
the edges carefully concealed. Beneath the stage ts an actor 
clothed in white to personate the ghost, whose image is re- 
flected by the glass above. Of course the glass must be large 
enough, and clear enough, to prevent the audience discovering 
its presence, and the angle necessary for the reflection must be 
counteracted by the skill of the actor in placing bimself be- 
low. Under the stage mist be an electric light (which it is 
important should be well managed) and when the ghoetis to 
appear the electriclight is turned upon the white-robed actor ; 
turning the light away causes the ghost to disappear. Every- 
thing must be arranged witb great care, but the principle is 
« simpple law of reflection such as we see illustrated when a 
bright grate fire seems to be burning on the lawn as we look 
out of the window, or when, on a bright sunny day, we look 
in the shop windows and see torses and carriages among the 
beautiful and delicate things inside. 

I have read with much interest the articles on Clear-starching and 
Ironing. Until now I could never make a shirt or collar look fit to 
be worn ; now I have no dread of ironing etarched things; in fact t 
is & pleasure to me. 

ltried the receipt for biue, bat althoagh I strained it well my 
clothes are always streaked. 

Will the writer of those pieces please teli me through The Chrie- 


tian Union what is the right quantity of the liquid to be pnt with 
every backet of water, and I sha’! be greatiy ob iged. 
Il am, with mach love to The Christian Union, and many thanks 


for kind words of encouragement aud instruction for the past ten 
years that it has come to us, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
While we are waiting for a reply from the writer, we rec- 
ommend our correspondent to make experiments for herself. 
Try some other *' bluing;” try lesa; try it in soft water, and 
see if she cannot conquer the trouble for herself, and then 
give others through thie column the benefit of her success. 


Are gar-fieh fit for food? If not,why? say they are not 
good to eat, bat can’t give any good reasons. | caught one and had 
it cooked, and !t seemed to be good. S. B. 

The name gar-fish is given to several fishes, some of which 
are highly prized for food and others are worthless. The 
banded gar- fish ie an especial favorite with epicures. Per- 
haps the peculiar odor emitted by some kinds has given it an 
ill-name. But there ie no reason why a gar-fish which is 
palatable should not be used like any ot ber fish. 

‘* There's vo place like home ; is there 7" sald the horse-car 
driver te me. I| did not wonder that he said se, for knew 
he had a home pervaded by love and refinement, and brit 
little time to stay in it. He brought the influnce of his home 
with him, so that his very presence made the car seem Lome- 
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like. He was unobtrusive, but always knew the right time 
to speak a kind word or do a helpful deed; and he deeply 
appreciated kindness shown toward himself. Let us remem 
ber the car drivers, who for our accommodation pureve their 
business through long days and in all varieties of weather. 
THINKER. 


J.J. D.—Ilf you have gas on your premires at a reasona- 
ble rate, that is Jess trouble than of! to cook with; but oil is 
generally cheaper, and well managed ia free from disegrec- 
able odor. Personal preferences and attending circum- 
stances determine the relative advautages of oil and gas, 
ratber than any absolute euperiority of oue over the other. 


Our Young olks.- 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN WARTYR. ACTS VIL, 54-60; 
VUL., 1-4. 


By Emity Hontineton MILLER. 


HEN the news went through Jerusalem that 
Stephen had been taken before the council to 
be tried, I suppose the disciples met together to pray 
forhim. That was what they always did when they 
were in trouble; they went and told Jesus, and asked 
him for help. Perhaps they expected that God would 
send an angel to take him ont of the hands of his ene- 
mies, as he had taken the Apostles out of prison. But 
God did not deliver Stephen in that way. Jesus told 
his disciples that some of them would have to suffer 
and die for his sake, and Stepben was to be the first 
one to show that those who love Jesus can even die 
for him. 

He stood there befcre the council with his face like 
the face of an angel, and told them about this Jesus 
whom they hated and crucified, and the words he 
spoke went right to their hearts, and made them so full 
of rage that they were like wild beasts, and gnashed 
their teeth at him, as if they longed to tear him to 
pieces. God's spirit is a spirit of love, and it made 
5S ephen’s face beautiful and bright, and filled bim with 
pity and forgiveness; but the evil spirit of hatred and 
anger makes men /ike beasts and not like angels. 

Stephen scarcely saw the angry faces about him. 
He wes looking up into heaven, and the Lord opened 
his eyes so that he saw the glory and beauty that were 
waiting for him there. His face grew brighter and 
brighter, and he lifted up his hands and said, ‘ Be- 
hold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.” 

His enemies stopped their ears that they might not 
hear his words, and then they rushed upon him, and 
dragged him out of the city, and stoned him to deatb. 
He may have bad some frieod among the angry crowd, 
but no one dared to interfere. Before he died he 
kneeled down and prayed as the Lord Jesus did Lefore 
he died upon the cross. One prayer was for himself, 
‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” One was for his 
enemies, ‘‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
And then the Bible says, ‘‘be fell asleep,” but it was 
only to wake up in heaven. 

It is not strange that some of the men who did not 
believe on the Lord Jesus were sorry that Stephen was 
killed. They knew he was a good man, and they took 
up his body and buried it and mourned 
over it. But there was one man standing by 
who was not sorry, and though he did not 
throw any stones himself, he stood looking on, and 
encouraged the others. His name was Saul, and we 
shall hear more about him by and by, and find out 
perhaps what we was thinking when he heard Stephen 
pray for his murderers, and saw that the love of the 
Lord Jesus could make a man bear a crue! death 
g:adly. Hesaw what this love could do for other peo- 
ple, for these men who had put Stephen to death were 
not satisfied with killing one man. They went raging 
about like wild beasts, beating, and threatening, and 
killing the disciples; dragging them out of 
their houses, and shutting them up in prison, 
so that all were in danger—men, women, and 
children. The leader in this persecution was this 
young man called Saul ; but ail the time he remembered 
how Stephen’s face shone, and what wonderful words 
he spoke, and how confileatly he died, as if he was 
sure of going straight to the Jesus, whom he 
said he saw at the rizht hand of God 

The disciples could not meet together to praise God 
any more, or go upto the Temple to worship They 
Lad to meet in tecret places, and as fast as they could 
they got away from Jerusalem, and went to other 
cities. That was what Jesus hadtold them todo. He 
said, ‘‘ When they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another.” But wherever they went they told the story 
of Jesus, 80 that he had witnesses all over Judea and 
Samaria. Oaly the Apostles staid in Jeruaalem, be- 
ewuse their work in the city was not yet done, and as 
long as the Lord needed them there he could protect 
them in the midst of his encmies as well as he could 
Daniel in the midst of the lions. Neither the killing 


of Stephen nor the persecution of the disciples hindered 
God's work at all; everywhere the Word waa preached 
and the people listened ; everywhere those that had 
God’s spiritin their hearts were full of faith and power 
as Stepben was. To be filled with God's spirit is to be 
full of love and joy and peace. It makes men obedi- 
ent and faithful in life, and fearless in death. It makes 
the face bright like the face of anangel. It makes the 
heart pitiful and forgiving even to bitter enemies. It 
enables us to see God even in this life, and opens 
heaven to us when we dic. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S VISIT TO A COTTON 
PLANTATION. 
By E. Bark. 


‘* 7 \ ERTRUDE, would you rather go the Springs 
A with us, or spend the time with Aunt Mattie 
on the plantation ?” 

‘*‘] would rather go to Aunt Mattie’s,” answered 
Gertrude; and tiis decision accounts for the following 
leiters, which 1 hope will be as interesting to Our 
Young Folks as they were to Gertrude’s sisters, 
Laura and Bessie. 

“Heap QvcartTers PLANTATION,?) 
Joon’s Island, 8. C, April 9th. 
‘* Dear Laura and Bessie: 

‘*T feel quite sorry for youat the Springs ; for I 
know you have to keep dressed up all the time, and 
nurse will be always brushing out your hair and say- 
ing, ‘1 deciare I never did see such mussy children in 
all my born days!’ Now, I have cut my curls all off; 
that is, I cut off one side, and Affie—she is a real nice 
little black girl—cut off the other. Aunt Mattie 
was very angry, and punished both of us, but I don’t 
have any curls now to tease me, and you know how 
tormenting it is to have the comb come to tangle right 
in the middle of acurl when the breakfast bell is ring- 
ing. I tried to do as the Negro children do, and go 
bare-footed, but the sticking-burs got into my feet and 
the sand blistered them dreadfully, and Auat Mattie 
and said ‘she knew one trial would cure me of that 
crinkle.’ 

‘* This house is very old, almost two hundred years 
old, and Affie says her grandmother told her that there 
is a well under the ltouse, and in this well there 
isa bottlein which a ghost has been shut for one 
thousand years. It can come out every day at noon, 
just long enough to knock three times at the front 
door. Affie and | have heard it very often, but uncle 
Tom says itis only the wind. Grown-up people think 
children don’t know anything, but L have often beard 
that ghosts stay iu very oid houses; and this house is 
very old indeed. It is covered all over with ivy so 
thick and so deep that the ow.s build all through it, and 
they hoot all night in the most awful way. And any 
time and anywhere you can take a stick and thrash 
snakes out of it. 

‘*Vesterday wheal was coming down stairs I saw 
Dick—Aunt Mattie’s beautiful cat—lying at the bot- 
tom of the steps with a big black snake coiled around 
him, and be was playing with it as if it had been a 
mouse. Aunt says before she got ‘Dick’ and ‘My 
Lady’—My Lady is Dick’s sister—the snakes were 
dreadful; but the cats kill them as readily as they 
do mice. Affie’s brother was bit by a biack snake three 
years ago; it did not kill him, but every spring he is 
covered with great sores, because the poison is still in 
his blood. A few days ago old Major, uncie’s head 
man, shot a rattlesnake, and when it felt itself too badly 
hurt to get away it struck itseif with its own fangs, 
and was dead ina moment. Old Major gave me his 
rattle; it is nine rattles and a button. I will give it 
to either of you two who will darn my stockings for 
nine weeks after I come home. When the Negroes 
want rain, they hang all the snakes they kill on the 
bushes or fences, and they think that will bring 
rain; but if they don’t want rain they bury them, be- 
cause they believe snake bones to be poisonous if they 
should tread on them with their bare feet. There is 
only one kind of suake they don’t kill; that is the rat 
anake. Heis of a browncolor, and when he comes 
into or near a house all the rats—and the island is in- 
fested with them—leave that house at once. If they 
do not, the snake soon kills them all; so people are 
glad to see a rat snake pay them a visit. 

‘* AlL this island is divided into planta'ions of differ- 
ent sizes. Uncie’s has thirteen hundred acres. They 
have all their own names. One is called ‘The Water- 
joo Plantation,’ from the great battle of Waterloo. 
One is called ‘Cane Slash,’ becauee, Affie’s grand- 
mother says, so much whipping used to be done there 
in slavery times. One is called ‘Seven Oak,’ aftera 
large onk tree which stands on it and which has seven 
branches, each branch as large as an ordinary tree. 
Uncle’s plantation is called ‘Head Qaarters’ because 
long, long ago, the British general had his residence 
here. Every plantation has from twenty to a huadred 
Negro cabins On it, most of them built of loga, with log 
chimneys, On uncle’s plantation there is a big swamp; 


it is full of all sorts of delightful things—snakes, alliga- 
tors, frogs, lizards, the most exquisitely colored bugs 
and butterflies, big and little spiders, red and yellow 
birds, woodpeckers and nonpareils. The Nerroes cal! 
the latter ‘Joseph's Coats’ because they are of so many 
lovely shades; but I cali them ‘little birds born ina 
pocket,’ because their nests, which hang on every 
bush, are just like little pockets; and besides these 
things the swamp is full of the most wonderful and 
brilliant flowers. 

‘“Theawfulest catastrophe happened to me in this 
swamp the other day. ([ know catastrophe is spelled 
richt, for | copied it from the New York ‘ Herald’) 
Affie and I weot to the swamp for some yellow jasmine 
roots to plantin our flower garden, and while I was 
digging, I found a nest of the most exquisite bluc and 
ecariet lizards, and I was just going to put them into 
a bottle of alcohol, when Affie called me to come and 
see a great black snake swimming in the water. She 
was standing on the root of an old tree, and I tried to 
jump beside her, but instead I jumped right into the 
water. I did not get drowned, or bit by enakes, or 
swallowed by an alligator, but thesight that I was! I 
really cannot describe it! 

‘To-day the Negroes have been placting cotton in 
Uncle Tom’s fields. They had plowed and banked the 
fields before Icame. Of course you don’t know what 
bauking is, and so I willtellyou. After the ground is 
plowed the manure is laid down in long straight 
rows, and the earth is piled high, in beds or banks, 
above it. These banks look like craves, only they are 
acres and acres long. Between each bed or bank there 
isa pathleft. This path carries off all the surplus water, 
and on it the Negroes walk while they work the cotton. 

‘The cotton seed is planted inthe banks. Ooe Negro 
takes a hoe and makes a hole on the top of the bank, 
and another follows with a hat or apron full of seed and 
drops about twenty into every hole, and covers it up 
with his hands. The seeds are ucly and black and 
about as big asa bean, and yet out of them comes the 
loveliest white cotton. 

‘After Affie got through her task—a task is an 
acre and a half—we went into the pine woois to play 
keeping house, and I saw among the trees a big ox— 
only he had no horns—all tied up, and I felt very 
sorry for him, and went to him, saying, ‘ Poor ox! 
poor ox!’ and was going to untie him, when he butted 
me into a puddle of water. S»I had to go home, and 
auotie wanted to know if I thought washing was done 
for nothing; justas if | was to blame for the ox’s bad 
temper. 

‘* Then Affie and I thought we twould have a ride on 
Bili—Bill ia the mule—he was standing doing nothing 
in the yard, and we got « bridle and put it on, and the 
deceitful creature stood quite still, and was so pleas- 
ant and agreeable about the brid'ie we thought be 
wanted a ride, too; so we led him to the fence, and 
got on his back, but the moment I said ‘ Get up, Bill,’ 
he lifted up both his bind legs at once, and threw us 
into the pig trough, and then he went on chewing with 
his eyes half shut, justas though he had not done any- 
thing tous. Mules are the most obstinate things in 
the world, and they look so mild that you would not 
tnink they had any hind legs »t all. I asked Affie to 
get on again, but sbe said, ‘ Dat mule too libly in de 
hind legs fur me. Miss Gerty ;’ so we took off the 
bridle and raced Mr. Bill to the pasture. 

‘Then we went to get Gally Stanyard to come and 
play with us, but her annt’s baby had just died, and 
she could notcome. Oh, Laura and Bessie, I wish 
you could have eeenit. The sun was just setting, and 
the last rays came creeping in through the open cabin 
door, and the neighbors, men and women, were sitting 
round the room singing, while in the middle, with the 
dead baby on her knee, sat the poor mamma. The 
words trey sang were so strange and pitiful, I got Affie 
to repeat them to me until I could write them down. I 
was sure both matama and you would like them: 


Oh, the littie children foot eo weary, 
So weary, £0 weary; 

Oh, the little children foot so weary, 
For de road am rough and steep. 


Jordan roll when de chillen reach bim, 
Reach him, reach him ; 

And de biiows roar, de billows rire, 
Por the road am rough and steep. 


An’ de chillen stan’ on de rocky shore, 
Rocky shore, rocky shore, 

An’ cry to Master Jesus On! 
Dat de road am rough and steep. 


Jesus emite de water wid he word, 
He word, he word, 

And make a straight and shining road 
Por de little chillen foot. 


Bat de littie chillen foot so weary, 
So weary, 60 weary! 
But de littie Chilien foot so weary, 
Dht de Lord, he carry dem across ! 
‘I felt 60 bad about poor Naucy sud her baby that 
I could not help crying ; then Aunt sent for me, and I 


had to go home to supper, Now, Laura and Bessie, I] 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


am going to bed in a baunted room! I know it is 
haunted, because last night I saw a big white some- 
thing sitting in the rockimg-chair, and this morning 
when I got up, I found all my clothes, with the white 
apron spread over them, hanging over the back of it. 
I know the ghost did it to deceive me, for Affie’s grand- 
mother says if you see a ghost, and it knows that you 
know it is a ghost, it has to go back to its grave 
right away. But you know | was always very brave, 
and it is a great deal more romantic and interesting 
here than at those tiresome Springs, where nothing 
but eating, sleeping, and dressing ever happens. I 
shall write you again next week, and I am 
Your loving sister, GERTRUDB FLEMING. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

~\ PRING comes surely ; the buds on the trees are 
| swelling, and with these long, sunny days our 
Northern winter is fast meltingaway. The work and 
play you expected to do during the short days and 
the long « venings—are they all done? Now is a good 
time to make a new beginning, and to lay out our 
work for a new season. Little five-year-old Ethel may 
see Low creat progress she can make in learning to 
dress herself before spring is over, and Annie, and 
Alice, and Bessie, Ralph, Reuben, Frank, and Harry, 
and even smal! Teddy, can sight some giant of a bad 
habit to be vanquished before the summer holidays. 
Shall I point them out to you? Which of you is it that 
is a slave to Untidiness, and suffers wofully from dirty 
finger-naile, tumbled hair, and spotted clothes, which 
site orders? Up! my little man—or litle woman, it 
may be—and declare yourself free. 

Who is it that is mastered by Forgetfulness? who 
by Indolence, by Deceit? It always makes me sad to 
see a bright boy or girl *‘ underthe thumb” or “ tied 
to the apron-string” of any of those tyrannical masters. 
Not long ago | saw a very pretty girl, bright and in- 
telligent she was, too, but she was “led by the nose” 
by a most disagreeable creature who is called ‘ Pert- 
ness,” or sometimes ‘‘Impertinence.” She would 
come into the room in a very attractive way, and I feel 
sure she meant to appear very lady-like and charming, 
when suddenly that mistress of hers would command 
her, and a very offensive look would come over her 
face and very unpleasant words from her mouth. 
I felt sorry for the dear girl, and wanted very much 
to release her from her very hard bondage; but, alas! 
no one can do that until sbe herself determines it sha)! 
be done, and then with help it will be done. So let 
each of us see what good deeds shal) be donein the 
next three months. By that time summer will be here. 

Van Wert, Ohio, Feb. 27, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been wanting to write to youever and ever so long, bat I 
think all the time I cannot write good enough, but I will do the best I 
can to-day. I read the letters in The Christian Union from the 
girle and boys, and enjoy them #o much. 

My aunt takes the paper, I have two eleters; one fourteen and 
one four. Iam pine, I have two canary birds. I named them 
Karl and Abbie, after the great musicians, Merz and Carrington. 
You ought to bear them sing when we play on the piano. I have 
only one white rabbit. I call it Benny. We had one apiece, the 
other two strangely disappeared ; we do not knew how. 

We have had high waters here. In some parts of town the people 
had to be taken out of the second etorie# in boata, but I have beard 
of dreadful floods in other places. Iam giad it was no worse here 
My little sister Beatrice says totell you she hasa doll with joints; 
that it con!d preach now if it could only talk. I do not think euch 
preaching would do mach good; do you? 

your niece, 

P. eend ten cents for the Charity Fand. 

‘* Do the best you can to-day ;” thatis a good motto, 
and | am glad you acted on it. Your letter is re- 
markably good fora girl of your age. 

I am thankful you did not suffer so much from the 
floods as some of our friends have. It has been a sad 
time in many places. 

Beatrice’s doll’s preaching would be just as good as 
some of the praying which is done, when the lips speak 
but the heart is not in the words. 


Datey 


Councit Biurrs, lowa, Jan. 13, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I have some money which I earned, and now send yeu one dollar 
to heip the poor children. Iam eight years old. I have a big biack 
dog named Colone!, When | come bome from school he jamps 
upon me and hogs me and licks my face. Last summer I went with 
my papa and mamma and littie brotber and sister to see my grandpa. 
I bad a good time playing croquet and ekating with my rolier-ekates. 
I spent a few weeks on 4 farm, where I rode horseback every day, 
and sometimes went fishing and wading. I have a big boat that 
papa made for me. It has two masts and five sails, and it is what I 
callaechooner. We had a very pleasant Christmas. I had a pres- 
ent of a writing-desk and a box of tools. I meant to say part of this 
money is from my little brother Harry. May I be your nephew? 

Horace Lester H. 


What « fortunate boy you are to have so much 
pleasure. Your life ig not much like that of a boy I 
saw a few days ago, whose father turned him out of 
even the poor home he had; no croquet, no horse- 
back, no big boats did that poor fellow have; and I 
think you might well spare a little of your money for 
such boys. Our Victor would send his respects to 
your Colone!, but I am sorry to say he is not feeling 


very well. He has always been of the opinion that he 
knew better when to go away from home and where 
to go than we did, and one night he trotted off to a 
vegy bad place, where there is drinking and swearing 
and all sorts of wickedness. Poor fellow! he lost his 
handsome collar, and, what was worse, was shot so 
that we thought he could not live. He is a little bet- 
ter, we think, and so we hope he will get well. Itis 
a pity dogs—and boys—don’t know enough to keep 
away from evil companions. 


This is a very nice kind of a letter to get; is it not? 
I shall think of it often when the spring flowers come. 


I have walked in the early spring time, when the days were dark 
and cold, 

And the forest floor was covered with dreary and damp leaf- 
mold; 

When from some eheltered corner, at the trunk of a fallen tree, 

Cheerful and anexdected, a flower emiled at me. 


I have stood in the summer twilight, with no haman presence near, 
When a strain of distant music fell softly on my ear; 

Or a breath of de'icate fragrance, from flowers I could not see, 
Was borne on the roving night wind, like a greeting nnto me. 


But eweeter than epring’s firet blossoms, for they will faded be, 
Sweeter than distant muaic, for that is not meant for me, 

A gentle and pleasant token from one who is far away 

Came, like a falling snowflake, to me on a winter's day. 


And as by the wind-blown fragrance from the flowers I could not 
ace 

I know what the grace and 
be, 

So by this cheerful token, from a far off unknow place, 

I know the giver’s kindness, though | never saw her face ; 

And I send her thie humble greeting, and hope that it may be 

It will give her half the pleasure that her token gave to me. 

Your niece, LauRa Hl. 


beauty of those far-off blooms must 


Paterson, N. J., Dee. 3, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I am spending the day with my cousins who have come from San 
Francisco, and are going to epend the winter here with us. They are 
writing to you, so I thought I would write, too. May I be one of 
your nieces, too? I send you ten cents for the homeless boys. I 
wish you a happy New Year. B. B. B. 


What a hive of B's you are, to be sure! My love to 
those dear cousins, and thank them, please, for their 
letters. I'm glad they like the snow, for unless they 
did they must have sighed for the soft sir and the 
flowers which they left bebind them. 


AMHERST, Maae., Jan. 3!, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been reading the letters in The Christian Union and thought 
I would like to write to you and become one of your nieces. I read 
the letters in The Christian Union almost every week and like 
them very mach. I read about your visiting the hospitals, and fee! 
very sorry for the little children there. 

On Christmas we all went over to my ancie’s in Northampton, and 
there had a Christmas tree. When we came home in the evening we 
had our presents spread out on the tabic in the sitting-room. I 
think you have hada nicetime with your Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

Our Sanday-«choo!l class \« going to try and make some patchwork 
for you. I shall like to do it very much. 

I must close now. 

Your loving niece, MaBEL 


Don’t forget about the patch-work. There are 
many places where it is needed. Supposing you should 
make up a few paper dolls for the sick children in the 
hospital. Make them strong and they will last quite a 
long time. My love to your sisters. 


Gipson City, Ford Co., IL, Feb, 11, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I become one of your nephews? Iam very mnch interested 
with letters in The Christian Union. Papa takes the paper. I have 
pets in the shape of dogs, cate, and pigeons. The dog's name is 
Trip; be and the cat piay like a coupie of kittena I had eight 
pigeons, Somebody kilied three and scared the rest away bat one 
I call him Bob, becaase he got his tail pulled off. My brother Fred 
and I send twenty-five cents each to he!p send little boys oat West 

Yours affectionately, Hagar 8. 


It is very trying to have one’s pets killed or hurt. 
If youcan find out who did it, try to make him 
ashamed by your kindness. 


San Francisco, Feb. 11, 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 

lam very much obliged for the card you sent me, and I think it Is 
very pretty. Perhaps yon will say that this is rather late to thank 
you for your kindness, but I have been thinking aboat my lessons 
so much, that I have not thought of writing ictters jately. 

I study French and German at home, geography, grammar, defini- 
tions, arithmetic and spelling at echoo!. 

I speak Getman moet of the time, for mamma has a German girl 
who does not speak Engli«b. 

We had a snowetorm here the 3iset of December. I was out for 
aboat two hours and I went without my lunch, for it was the fret 
time I had seen enow and | wa« going to enjoy it. 

Renwick t# mach obliged for his card and wii! write to you soon, 

Yours truly, ©. 


If you had a Chinese servant could you learn Chin- 
ese, do you think? They say it is the hardest lan- 
guage to learn. Be careful that you learn good German. 
I should be sorry to have a little German girl learn the 
kind of English I sometimes hear spoken, even in the 
parlor, 80 full is it of ‘‘ slang.” 


CHARITY REPORT 


Previously acknowledged, 1) 
Jennie W. (Please send fal] name to Aunt Patience.) 10 


Cora M.C. (Please eend full name to Aunt Patience.) 20 
Knights of the Golden Rule, ‘ 4” 

Total, $504 36 


Acnt PaTIEgNcg. 


— 


Affectionately, 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 33, 


One of the sweetest words in the English langnage. In the He 
brew it has the same number of syllabies, and also & very pleasant 
sound. The object was not in a# high general e-teem among the 
ancient nations as it is with us, but there were special instances of 
ite veneration. Homer, and Sophocies, and Euripides, epeak in ita 
praise, yet not with euch glowing panegyric as some of our modern 
authors have done. Tacitus says that the German, or Teutonic na- 
tions were the fret to lead the way to revolution In regard to this 
object, but I think we #hall find a higher sonrce for the change. The 
earlicet mention both mm the Old and New Testaments is connected 
with miracnions evente that affect you and me. Some of the many 
bible associations are, with a& courageous act; with a man whose 
name means fleetness; with a pricet of God; with crowns and 
precious stones, and many of the most touching incidents of eur 
Lord’: life on earth and of his death. 

What ie the word? 

Give some special instances of the respect for the object among 
the ancients? 

How are you and [ affected by the earliest mention inthe 0 d and 
New Testaments? 

What is the true reason for the pre«ent high eetimate ? 

To what Bible associations do I aiiude ? F. Bornes Suira. 

ANSWERS TO BIELE STUDY NO. 3. 

Bone, bones. 

Gen il., 21-%. 

Ex. 12-26. Ezekiel! xxxvil., 1 15. 

2 Kings 13-21, 

2 Chron. xxxiv., 5. 

Judwes xvi., 15. 

St. Matthew xxxili., 27. 

St. John xix., 35. 

The human frame, and the frames of the lower animais. The 
arrangement of bones in curious ways, a6 in the’ Pyramid of Skulls,"» 
and various other desi«us. 

Buttons, knifeehandies, aud numerous articles for wear and for 
use. Also fertilizing pow.ler.etc., eto. 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 


Iam compored of 42 letters. 
My 1, 39, 6, an Ineect. 
My 13, 8, 23, 11, 33, a planet. 
My 35, 24, 4, 32, 34, a city. 
My 31, 3, 19, 18, di, 10, 18, @ river. 
My %, 17, 40, 20, 41, 26, 19, a city. 
My 38, 35, 30, 14, 29, 8, 19, 25, an animal. 
My 12, 26, 27, 5, 21, an animal, 
My 42, 9, 15, 15, 7, a priest. 
My 24, 34, 9, 18, 25, duties. 


My whole is a Bibie verse. E. W. 
DIAMOND, 
A vowel. 
An ineect,. 
A Turkish silver coin. 
A «mall 
A pin in row-bosts. 
The clove of day. 
A vowel. Tar.” 


CROS?.WORD ENIGMA. 
My firet is in house, bat not in barn ; 
My second i« in mend, bat not in darn ; 
My third ie in leaf, but not in stem; 
My fourth ia in stitch, bat not in hem ; 
My fifth i+ in nose, but not in face ; 
My eixth ja in step, bat not In pace ; 
My seventh i# in arm, bit not in hand ; 
My eighth ia in ocean, but not in sand ; 
My ninth in time-piece that tells na the hour ; 
My tenth the last letter of a beaatifal flower. 


Mre. J. K. 
DIAMOND, 
A letter. 
Abt animal. 
A kind of seed. 
To employ. 
A letter. 6. L. H, 
ANAURAM™S. 
Famous Anthors and their Books, 
1. Can Coine Tombie. By B. T. Howes. 
2. Tne Tall Crest Tree. By Hart Howen. 
3. Bune do Now. By Jet Ll. Wright. 
4. On a Hive. By Lot W. Scatter. 
5. Pic Hotel. By Joe F. Crop. 
6. Vioktsa Writ. By Dane L. Cheericke. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 15. 


Croas-wort Enigma, —Strife 


Parallelogram. SEDATE 
ORtIS OR 
DEMAN D 
Charade.— Baltimore. : 
Diamond, — R 
B 
Cc OM ER 
ROMUL OU §8 
BELLE 
RUE 
s 
Double Acroatt M EDA |! 
A DIE U 
IVE ' 
T RUT H 
I SSU E 
N ADI 


Anawers received from B. L. H. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 


Dear Sir: 

Io The Christian Union of Feb. 8:bh .we are told editorially 
that ** The theological assumption thatthe first chapters of 
Genesis are a revelation from God is pure aeenmption. 
This is nowhere claimed by the writer of Genesis f »r himeelf, 
and nowhere claimed for him by the later sacred writers. 
The theology which aseumes it is respousible for the skepti- 
ciem which its enormous assump*‘ion creates."" The article 
severely condemns those who insist ‘the first chapters 
of Genesis as a litera), authoritative, and infallible history of 
the origin of thirgs;” and claims that the sciences ** point 
to an age of man on the earth much greater than is assumed 
or allowed for in the Book of Genesis ;"" so that, ‘ to question 
the infallible accuracy of ite narrative concerning the origin 
and bistory of the human race,” *‘tbhe story of the fail,” 
ete., is pronounced a dictate of the highest piety. 

The writer endorses Lenorimant in treat'ng ‘‘ the firat chap- 
ters of Genesis as a human tradition preserved by 
jnepired writers as the most ancient record of their race,” 
similar to the traditions of other nations. ‘' That which we 
read in the first chaptere of Genesis is not an account dictat- 
ed by God himself, the porsesrion of which was the exelusive 
privilege of the chosen people. It is a tradition whore ori. 
gin is lost in the might of the remotest ages,” having * the 
same origin” as the heathen traditions concerning the first 
things. The Christian Union thinks that the presentation of 
euch views ‘‘deserves the thanks of the universal Christian 
church :” and it sets forth as the les! Christian view, that 
‘there is absolutely not a line or a Jetter in Scripture to war- 
rant s0 enormous an assumption” as that ‘the story of 
Adam was revealed from God.” 

We wish, in reply, to give our reasons for thinking that no 
man can accept Christ and be a worthy Christian, or acknowl- 
edge him and his Aposties as inspired revealers of truth, 
without at the same time acknowledging the whole Bible, and 
particularly the whole of Genesis, iociuding the account of 
the creation, and the fall, and the beginnings of human his- 
tory, as being the accurate, certain, authoritative statement 
of facts inspired by God as Scripture truth, through the 
agevcy of the sacred writer. 

if the words of Christ and his Aposties be adopted as God's 
revelations to us, then Moses also wrote God's word for us; 
aud all the great events of Deuteronomy, Exodus, Genesis, 
back to the beginning when ‘‘God created the heavens and 
the earth,” are true and infallible history. For Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles teil us so, in the plainest terms. And if any 
part of Genesis is untrue, then the New Testament writers 
tell what is falee, and Christianity isto us a humbug anda 
fraud. This is plain language; but the record bears us out 
in it, and the seriousness of the issue calls for decisive terms. 

1. Christ appeals to Moses, and cites his writings as *' the 
word of God.” Mark vii., 10, 13: ‘* Moses said, Honor thy 
father and thy mother But ye say—he shall 
be free, making the word of God of none effect." 
And Christ calls Moses’s writings *‘ the Scriptures.” Matt. 
xxii., 24, 29, ‘* Moses wrote unto ue, If a man’s brother die,” 
etc. ‘“‘Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.’ So Mark 
xii., 14, 24. Christ puts Moses as a “prophet” among the 
god like ones ‘*to whom the word of God came” (John x., 
35; comp. Ex. iv, 16, vil, 1, and xxii, 28; Deut. xviii, 15- 
20). And Christ continually cites Moses and bis writings as 
divine authority. 

2. Christ certifics to the truth of the events recorded by 
Moses ; not oaly the events of Moses’s own life, as at Matt. 
xii., 5. 7, Luke xx., 37, John iii., 14, and vii., 19, 23; but also 
as to the life of Abrahum, Matt. viii., 11, Luke xvi , 22. Jobn 
vili., 56-58; the story of Lot, Sodom, and Gomorrab. Matt. 
xi., 23, 24, Mark vi., 11, Luke x., 12, and xvii., 28, 32; the 
history of Noah and the flood, Matt. xxiy., 37, Luke xvii., 
26; the life of Abel, Matt. xxiii., 35; Luke xi., 51 ; the in- 
stitution of the Creator's sabbath, Mark ii, 27; ard the 
exact method in which man and woman were creuted, aud 
single marriage was inetitated in Eden, Mark x, 6-8. Who 
then shall dare to say that those records at the beginning of 
Genesis are not true and authentic history, when Jesus Christ 
bas expresely stamped them as euch ¢ 

3. Christ's Aposties certified to the truth of the events re- 
corded by Moses; not only the events of Moses’s own life, 
but also the particulars of the life of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
avd Joseph. They verified the history of Lot and Noah, of 
Enoch, of Cain and Abel, the fall of man through the ser- 
pent, just as described in Genesis, the promise to Eve, the 
ereation of man and woman in their order, as in Genesis ; 
the genealogy of the first human beings, through Abraham, 
etc., and especially thruugh Noah, Euuch, Seth, Adam, God, 
yn that remarkable passage, Luke iii, 33 38, just us given in 
Genesis ; and the creation account itself of Gen, i., as veri- 
fied at Acts xvii., 24, and iv., 24. This bistory of creation is 
what bere fired the zea! of Peter and Jobp, and inspired the 
apostolic faith, Heb. xi, 3; being accepted as comiog 
through *‘ prophets” ever ‘* since the world began,” Luke i., 
70, Acts iii., 21. 

4. Christ's apostles tanght thut Moses was a divine 
** prophet” like Christ (Acts ii)., 22, 23), and tbat his writings 
are ** Scripture,’ Jobn xix., 36 (from Ex. xii., 46). They 
ever spokeof him uod bis writings as the inspired foretoken- 
ing of Christ. And iu this view they agreed with the whole 
Jewish people. ** \We kuow that God spake unto Moses,” 
John ix , 20, was the universal testimony of gozpel times. 

5. The New Testament writers give 22 express citations 
from Deuteronomy, : 6 citations from Leviticus; 18 citations 
from Genesis. These citations are made as from the 
Scripturee,” the inepired word of God." 

6 The five books of Moses, as an authentic part of the 
twenty-two books of Jewish Scripture, ure certified to by 
Josephus (vs. Appioni., 8,) living and writing in the New 
Testament times; and their contents are fally recited by him 
thesame es we have them now; showing that it was this 


sume Genesis pow in our hands that Christ and his Apostles, 
thus endorsed as true history coming from God. How the 
early history was revealed as inspired, and how it was 
handed down to Moses; how much was by oral traditions 
and how much by written docaments collated under inspire- 
tion by Moses, theee are minor questions, which pious, pro- 
gressive scholarship may properly work upon. But cer- 
tainly no one as a Christian car aceept our Lord as the Re- 
vealer of the truth, and the New Testament as inspired to tell 
the truth, without accepting aleo ‘‘ the firet chapters of Gen- 
esis” as accurate history, given under revelation and inspira- 
tiou from God. 
The testimony of Christ and his Apostles is the best evi- 
dence to us as to what constitutes the word of God. ‘' And 
to call in question their testimony, not to follow it, is surely 
the way to create scepticism *’ 8. B. GooDENOW. 
BaTTLe CREEK, lowa, Feb. 20. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editore will be glad to receive items of newer for these 
columns. } 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The American Miesionary Associaton feels constrained 
to present to its friends these facts: Ite receipts show a fajil- 
ing eff. Five months of the fiscal year are ended, and the 
receipts from donations are $20,774.39 leas than for the cor- 
responding months of last year; from legacies only $17, 
471.44 more. The decrease is in the contributions of living 
donors, and upon these ratber than upon legacies, which are 
fluctuating and uoccrtain, must the Association rely for its 
regular sppport. Its work was never more successful or 
needed. The kind of schouls and churehes it establishes, 
and the preachers and teacbers it sends forth, are becoming 
more fully appreciated. We are urgently invited toeuter new 
and uuusually promising openings for an enlarged church 
work. The valuable services rendered by our increased 
corps of lady missionaries makes a strong demand for large 
additions to their number. The Indian work received by the 
Association from the American Board will add about #20,000 
to the expenditures of the year, without the enlargement 
which it so greatly needs. The Chirese work makes a etrong 
appeal for additioual acccomodations for the increasing 
number of pupils in tne schools. Without an increase of 
receipts or the creation of a debt the Association cannot 
enlarge its work, or even sustain it in its present condition. 
The committee feel themselves pledged against a debt by 
their promise to the public, and by their own deep convic- 
tions of dnty. But they confidently believe that the con- 
scientious donors who have stood by the Association so faith- 
fully in the past wil) promptly render such efticient assistance 
as will not only save it from debt or curtailment, but will 
autbor'ze enlargement. [a bebalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, M. E Srrigsy, Cor. Sec. 

—The Second Annual Institute uf the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union began at the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Feb. 26, and continued esch afternoon and evening follow- 
ing till March 1, inc'udiog a conerrt by the Royal Handbell! 
Riogers. The opening address Monday evening was by Dr, 


Viucent, who was followed by the Rev. Dr. Biackburn, of | 


Cincinnati, on Teaching and Helpsto It.” dwelt es- 
peciaily on the necessity of study by the teacher of the Bible. 
He advocated a library be furuisbed by the church for its 
teachers. The secord day's proceeding opened with an 
address, ** Music in the Sanday-school,” by Mr. Geo. C. 
Stebbins. He condemned the attempt to introduce English 
church music int» the schools, because it was beyond the 
comprehension of the pupils. The address by Professor J. 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, on ‘‘Some Mistakes in Sunday- 
school Work,” was listened to with much attention. He 
advocuted the graded system in echools; the memorizing of 
passages of Scripture; the study of the manuers and cus- 
toms of the people of the Bible; and the relations of the 
Bible to the great problems of modern times. Dr. Schanfiler 
spoke on the Primary and Adult Departments. The Kev. Dr. 
Jobn Hall, of New York, spoke on ** Christian Evidences in 
the Dr. Vincent's remarke on The Secular 
School and the Sunday-School,” were received with the 
closest attention. Mr. M. C. Hazard. of Philadelphia, 
made a wide-awake address Thursday afternoon on ** Unruly 
Boye,” whieh proved he knew how to manage them He 
spoke of the mistake of employing inexperienced teachers. 
The closing address was by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Bos- 
ton, who spoke on The Book we Stady.” remarks, as 
usual, were full of wise suggestion and beautiful thoughts. 
In the couse of his address be said: *' The Bible is one thing 
and human interpretation quite another. Human interpreta- 
tion has been modified, and will yet be modified. I was 
taught when | was a boy that the world was made in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. The geologist has proven 
that the earth is thousands of years old, and many d vout 
men said ‘geology is of the devil,’ because there was said to 
be a point ade against Genesis, But it was human inter- 
pretation that was at fault. The Bible isa book of marvel- 
ous unity. One golden thread runs through it from begin- 
ning toend. There is wonderful fitness in this book. Sup. 
pose it ended with the Oid Testament. We never could have 
done witeout the Evangelists because we never could have 
been satisfied with the question uvanswered, ‘ Has he come ?” 
It is the jadgment of the greatest and wisest of the earth 
that this book contributes much more than any other to the 
cultivation of the mind, enlarges the abundance of knowl- 
edge, and exercises our loftiest powers of reason in the ex- 
amination of its evidences and in the development of ite 
eublime truths. Said Daniel Webster: ‘I remember the 
time when at my mother’s feet or on my father’s knee I 
learned to lisp the phrases of the sacred Scripture that 
have since been my daily study and vigilant contemplation. 
If there be anything io my style to be commended 
the credit is due to my parents in instilliag into my 
mind in early life the eacred Scriptures.’ Sir William 


Jones, one of the greatest Oriental echolare that ever 
lived, sald in an address before the London Asiatic Society 
that the Bible contained more truth, more exquisite beauty: 
more important history, purer mora'ity, thun all t!e other 
booke that were ever written in any age orin any time. The 
largest needs of humanity are spiritual. I am conecious of 
God. How does he regard me? Iam conscious of guilt. 
Who will deliver me? Whataml? “An infant crying in 
the night.” Where shall find peace? What_is my future? 
Science has no answer to these questions. The astrono- 
mer can discover to me no law by which my wandering spirit 
m*y be made to gravitate toward the spiritual goal. The 
geologist unfolds to me the marvelous and interesting scroll 
of earth, but he has found no rock upon which I may build 
a hope of immortality. He has diecovered no Jong secreted 
fountains for the guilty spirit. I can conceive of no more 
serious calamity to the human race than that it be deprived 
of the Bible.” 

—The vestry of All Soul's Church (Protestant Episcopal), New 
York, at a meeting, Feb. 28 passed'a resolution unanimourly 
approving the views of the rector, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
as expressed in his recent course of sermons on the Bible. 
These views they declared were in perfect accord with the 
opinions of the vestry and meinbers. 

—A Home for Aged Germans has been established at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., under the charge of the German Evangel- 
ical Society. 

—A Primary Teachers’ Institute will be held at the Fourth 


Avenue Presbyterian Church, March 10. Mrs. W. F. Crafte 


will preside. 

—The Woman's Christian Temperance Hcme has been 
opened at No. 440 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York. It 
is a large three-story building, capable of accommodating 
thirty patients. The object is to furnieh aw quiet retreat to 
respectable women who have fallen into intemperate babita. 

—A revival is in progress at the Baptist Church at York- 
town, N. Y. 

—A most interesting service took place at Piymouth 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 25. The occasion was the 
farewell of the Rev. Dr. Beard, who sailed for Europe on the 
28th. Thirty persons united with the church, twelve chil- 
dren were baptized, and the entire service was one which 
will not be forgotten by those whe were present. Dr. 
Beard'’s sermon was based on 2 Cor. xiii., 11: ‘' Finally, 
brethren, farewell.” 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—dJoseph Cook last week asked all the Christians in his 
audience to rise. About 2,000 to 2.500 arose jo answer 
to his invitation. He then asked al! those who did not 
come into the church in a time of special religious awaken- 
ing, to sit down, and over half remained standing. These 
facts seem to indicate that Mr. Cook's Boston andiences are 
compcsed chiefly of church members, and that even in the 
religious city of Boston a large proportion of church mem 
bers are fruits of revival labors. 

—The Rev. J. Leonard Corning wil! deliver a lecture on 
‘** Christianity in its Cradle; or, a Pictorlai Story of the Ko 
man Catacombs” in the chapel of the Union Theological 
Seminary on Monday next, March 12, at 4 o'clock. 

-—A review of the city missionary work at Boston during 
the last year shows a moet gratifying result, especially among 
the Chinere. The resulta cf the Fresh Air Fand were shown 
to be all that could be desire:|. 

—The New England Reformed League are going to work 
in earnest. The Secretary of the League, the Rev. 8. R. 
Dyke, of Royalton, Vt., bas been in New Haven daring the 
past week making arrangements for a mass meeting to be 
beld in that city at ap early date. There are two bills now 
before the Connecticat State Legielature for a revision of the 
divorce laws of the State. It is the purpose of the league to 
hold meetings in the large towns througbout the State, and 
create a public sentiment against the divorce laws as they 
now exist. Bishop Paddock of Massachusetts is President of 
the New England Divorce Reform League. 

— Twenty-six Congregational churches in the vicinity of 
Waterbury, Conn., sent delegates and formed the Naugatuck 
Valley Conference. The first meeting will be held at Birming- 
ham, May 8. 

—There is a general revival in the churches of New 
Haven, Cona. It is not confined to any denomination. It is 
said that the work among the Yale students is more than 
encouraging. 

—The Norfolk Conference of the Unitarian churches was 
held at Boston, Mass. *' Practical Value of Religion” was 
the first subject discussed. Atthe afternoon session ‘' Charch 
Duties" held the attention of the andience, followed by 
“Church Sociability and Hospitality.” ‘‘ Duties to the 
Sunday-School,” and “ Daties to the Minister.” 

—The Semi-Centcontial of the New Haven Orphan Asylum 
was celebrated last week. 

—The Rev. J. M. Sutherland, formerly an actor, is now in 
Boston, under the direction of the Young Meao's Christian 
Association, conducting a series of evening meetings. 


THE WEST. 


—The First Congregational Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
has rented a large four-story building, to be used as a parish- 
house. The parlors will be used for social and religious 
meetings; it will also centain reading-rooms. The Sunday- 
school teachers will take tea in the building once a week and 
study the leason around the table. The church has also em- 
ployed Mr. Charles J. Sage to act as city mirsionary. 

—There has been considerable excitement in Cleveland, 
Ohio, over a rumor that the rector of Grace Church bad in- 
troduced the confessional] into the church and granted abso- 
lution. He has been called ‘* Father" Hinkle ty bis parish- 
loners for some time. The Bishop refuees to say anything 
on the subject. : 

—About 150 ministers, members of the various ministerial 
associations of Chicago, Lil., met at the Grand Pacific Hotel 
after the regular Monday morning meetings to discuss the 
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organization of an evangelical union. ‘The idea is to unite 
for work in the city and to bec me better acquainted with 
each other and each other's work. A resolution was passed 
to appoint a committee of one from each ministerial associa- 
tion to prepare a plan for concerted action with reference to 
questions of common interest. 

—The second meeting of the Congregational! Club was beld 
200 and the club now numbers 160. The topic of discussion for 
at the Sherman House, Chicago. The membership is limited to 
the evening was ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ by the 
Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., of 8t. Louis. The following resolu- 
tion was passed: ‘* Kesolved, That the Chicago Congregational! 
Club, representing the sentiments of the churches in Chicago 
and vicinity, respectfully urge upon the Legislature now iu 
session the paseage of a high license Jaw with a minimum of 
not less than $500, as a measure demanded by the better 
public sentiment and required by morals and public order.” 
A committee was appointed to obtain permanent rooms for 
the club. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Tbe consecration of the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson 
of Trinity Church, New Orleans, as ussistaot Bishop of the 
diocese of Miseiseippi, which took place Feb. 24, was very 
solemn and impressive. Speakiog of Bishop Thompson, the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat"’ says: *‘ Dr. Thompson's 
long sejourn among us has accustomed us to an atmosphere 
of intellectual liberality, of independent thought and ua- 
studied action. He has made ua forget the tyranny of dog- 
ms, and struck the shackles from the limbs of reason. He 
has taught ue that true piety may be free, and that the 
highest and purest form of religious conviction is not incon- 
sistent with untrammeled discussion and intelligent in- 
quiry. And, furthermore,he has exemplified that large 
and generous Christianity which breaks through the cold 
confines of creed and sect, and takes to its glowing bosom 
every doubt, every sorrow, every affliction that flesh is heir 
to.” 

—The Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, which embraces all of the State of Virginia 
and part of Maryland, meet at Charlestown, West Virginia, 
March 14. 

FOREIGN. 

—The first session of the newly created London Diocesan 
Conference was held Feb. 13 and 14. The members of the 
Conference number 318 ; 112 clerical and 206 lay members. 
The Bishop of London presided. He referred to the vastness 
and the difficulties of the church work in London, the neces- 
sity of Jay help, and the wany hindrances to the proper 
organization of lay help. He referred to the Salvation Army, 
aud wished that more of this revived energy might be called 
forth. The first aiscussion was on the resolution * that this 
conference is of opinion that any alteration in the existing 
law which would legalize the union of a man with the sister 
of his deceased wife is to be streauously resisted.” The mo- 
tion was carried almost unanimously. A committee was 
appointed, on the suggestion of Canun Farrar, to consider 
the best methods of promoting the welfare of young men and 
young women who are engaged in business in the metropolis. 
The next motion was the appointing of a general mission to 
be held in London in 1588, similar to the one held in 1574. 
This question was left for future consideration. The Bishop 
of Bedford moved ‘'thut a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the prevalence of Secularism, Agnosticism, and other 
forms of unbelief, and to report upon the best way of dealing 
with them.” ‘This resolution was also carried unani- 
mously. The subject of church work was then intro- 
duced. it was shown that while the population had 
increased from 18,000,000 in 1851 to 26,000,000 in 1881, 
comparatively nothing bad been dove for training and 
caring for this vast iucrease. Stutistics in 1562 showed the 
proportion to be one church aod two clergymen to every 5,- 
000 of the population. The Bishop of London states that to 
meet the church want of the City of London 132 churches 
are needed. The following was moved and carrried: ‘* That 
a committee be appointed to inquire into and report on the 
enbject of the organization of the diocese with special ref- 
ence to the provision of additional funds for carrying on 
the Charch's work, through the instrumentality of the Bishop 
of London's Fund, the Diocesan Board of Education, the 
Diocesan Home Missions, and other societies." The next 
resolution was ‘to consider how lay help could be developed 
and more effectually employed in church work.” Through- 
out there was great interest and enthusiasm manifested in 
and for the business of the conference. 

—It is stated that the best results Lave followed the visit 
of Mesars, Moody and Sankey to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Over twenty young men wre now engaged in church and 
Bunday-school work in Cambridge, aod many more at 
Oxford. 

—The Wesleyan Methodist Conference recommend that the 
Sunday-Closing petition which is to be presented to Parlia- 
ment be signed on March 4 and 11. Itis hoped to present 
over one million signatures. 

—The enthronement of the Archbishop-elect of Canter- 
bary will take place March 29. Active preparations are be- 
ing made for the event, and a magnificent display is antici- 
pated. One interesting feature of the occasion will be the 
removal of the patriarchal chair, in which it is supposed the 
kings of Kent were crowned, from its present position to the 
site known as Beckett's Crown. The Archbishop will be 
presented with an address of congratulation and welcome, on 
his arrival at the station, by the Mayor and corporation. 

—The Evangelical Alliance (Irish Branch) have set apart 
March 17 as a day of prayer for Ireland, both in private and 
in public assemblies. All Christians are invited to anite. 

—The evangelistic efforts of Mr. Von Schleumbach in Ber- 
lin, aad Er. Zieman in Westphalia, Germanvy, have met with 
unparalleled success. 

—Tbrough the instrumentality of Mr. Moody, the sam of 
£10,000 has been subscribed for the building of & mission 
ball at Edinburgh. He has become responsible for the salary 


of the missionary, who will devote all his time to the work 
connected with the hail, which he hoped would be kept open 
day and night. 

—A dispatch from Geneva eays that Lord Granville has 
inetructed the British minister, Mr. Adama, at Berne, to in- 
sist on the anpullment of the decrees expelling the members 
of the Salvation Army from Switerland. 


— 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


EPISCOPAL. 
-—Charies H. Piommer, of Lake City, Minn, has received and ac- 
cepted a call to Chriet Chorch at Hranford, Conn. 

—James F. Conover, rector of St. Lake’s Church at Kalamezon, 
Mich., has resigned, and accepted the cal! to St. Luke's Church at 
Kacivue, Wis. 

—Samvuel Maxwell, rector of S'. Johh’e Charch at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to Trinity Chorch at Pitteborg, Pa 

—Caleb J. Pearce. rector of St. Mary's Church at Keyport, N. ., 
has accepted the call as aseietant at the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, 

Henry A. Dowa, rector of Trinity Church at Paterson, N. J., 
accepts the call tothe Charch of the Redeemer at New York. 

—C, E. Butler, missionary to Mexico, has resiqned, and will return 
bome at once. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Ado!phue J. F. Dehrends was inetalied pastor of the Centra! 
Chnrch at Brooklyn, N. Y., Fes. 28. The Rev, Dr. E. B. Webh, of 
Boston, preached the eermon. The charge to tbe pastor was given 
by Dr. W. M. Taylor, the charge to the people by Dr. R, 5. Storr, 
aud the right band of fellowship by the rev. G. PF, Pentecost. 

—Joreph H. Isham, of Cheshire, Conn., has received a call to the 
church at Marquette, Mich. 

—KEdwin Rose, of Vernon, Mich., received a cal! to Plain, O. 

—Jesse A. 8S. Worden, of lonia, Mich., accepts the call to the 
church at Saranac, Mich. 

—Motier A. Bullock, Metamora, Mich., accepts a call to the 
church at Silverton, Col. 

—Natbanie! A, Evart, pastor of the church at Coral, Mich., hae re- 
signed, 

—Abram B. Allen, pastor of the church at Flint, Mich., base ac- 
cepted a call to Detroit. 

—Harry C. Weston, pastor of the church at Sharon, Conn., died 
Feb. 24, aged 39 years 

—Albert P, Miller, of Lake City, F.a., wil’ be installed pastor of 
the Tempre Street Church at New Haven, Conn., at an early date, 

—Aiexander McLeod died at Topsfield, Conn., Feb. 21, aged 70 
years. 

—H. R. Holsington,who i« acting pastor of the church at Coventry, 
Conn., will remain another vear. 

—Kichard Lewis, who accepted the superintendency of the Home 
Missionary in the Upper Peninsula, has resigoed, and it is thought 
will accept the pastorate cf the charch at Whitehall, Mich. 

—M. P. Dickey bae received a call to the Firet Church at Ladiow, 
Maes. 

—Samuci W. Clarke, who bas been preaching at New Salem, Maas, 
hae gone to Minnesota as missionary. 

—Herry L. S'ack, pastor of the church at Cheater, Vt, has re- 
signed. tle ha=« accepted the call to Bethel, Conn. 

—John H. Hincks, pastor of the church at Montpelier, Vt, haa re- 
ceived a cal! to the Presbyterian Church at Buffalo, N. Y. 

—George H. Harri# has been dismissed from the pastorate of the 
Central Chnorch at Providence, hy the coanci!l convened at Prov- 
idence, KR. iaet week. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Thomas Tyach, of Sparta, N. J., hase accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the church at Woodside, N. J. 

—John 8. Hays has accepted the cali to the charch at Qiincy, Il!., 
and will enter upon hie duties there at the close of the seminary 
term at Danville, Ky. 

—Arthur Newman hae received a call tothe church at Bridge- 
hampton, L, I. 

—Charies B. Chapin was instalied pastor of the church at Free- 
port, L. L, March 1. 

—Stephen B. Noyes, pastor of the church at Florida, N. Y., has 
accepted a cal! to the Second Reformed Church at Kingston, N. Y. 

-Edward 8S. Wright, pastor of the charch at Kipley, N. Y., has 
resiyned. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J, S. Gledhill (Universalist) of Ladiow, Maae., has resigned the 
pastcrate of the church. 

—Jonn J. Lyou (Universalist) pastor of the church at Bridgeport, 
Conn , has received a call to the charch at Newark, N. J. 

—James M. Getchel!l (Universalist), pastor of the charch at Caro, 
Mich., has accepted tye cal! to the charch at Lapeer, Mich. 

—Chariles L. Vonggazer (Lutberan) pastor of the church at Big 
Rapida, Mich., hae accepted the cali to the church at Stockton, Ca). 

—Warren J. Hoagland (Metbodiet) is so popular with his peop’e 
at Westfleid, N. J., that they have petitioned unanimously for his 
return. 

—Albert E. Dabiman (Lutheran) pastor of the charch at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has received a call to Philade!phia. 

—Carlo Martyn (Reformed) was installed pastor of the church at 
Bloomingdale, N. Y., last week. 


BAPTIST 
-~James B. Corne!!, pastor of the church at Westford, Conn., 
haa accepted a call to Greenville, Conn 
-Frank W. Towle, pastor of the church at Keene, N. H., bas 
received a call to the charch at North Attleboro, Mase. 
—George P. Matthews, pastor of the church at Thomaston, Me., 
has resigned. 
—Milo Smith has taken charge of the church at Saline, Mich. 
—Thomas T. lHlowd has resigned the pastorate of the charch 
at Walled Lake, Wich. 
—William Boyd, paetor of the charch at Glenmore, Pa., has re- 
ceived a cal! to the Second Chorch at Camden, Pa. 
—F. B. Dickinson, of Ansonia, Conn., has accepted the cal! to 
the pastorate of the First Charch at Norwich, Conn. 
A. Stewart Walsh has received a cal! to the Thirty-fourth Street 
Church at New York. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Washington's Birthday was « holiday at Princeton, and 
was made the occasion for the athletic exhibition in the 
Gymuasiun. 

—The total up to Friday, March 2, of the “ Herald” Re- 
lief Fund for the sufferere by the Western floods amounted 
to $26,122 90 

—To be calied plain ‘Mrs. Gilbert,” after having sported 
such name as Ranee Melvinu Rundhir Singh Abloowalla, 
is considerable of a come—dowu, but it is just what an East 


Indian princess, the daughter of a Rajah, has done in Paris, 
where she married recently a certain Major Gilbert of Eng- 
land. 

—Hanok Monk, the famous stage-coach driver who drove 
Horace Greeley daring his trip to California, died on Wednes- 
day of last week. 

—Princes Victor and Louis, sons of Prince Napoleon, will 
enter the Italian service. The furmer will be attached to 
King Humbert’s staff. 

—The Chi Psi fraternity, ove of the oldest college secret 
societies, held its forty-secoud annual convention at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on Wednesday, Feb. 21. 

—A case of leprosy was discovered in Philadelphia last 
week, god the patient who wasa wealiby citizen of Hunolula, 
left the e:ty ; bis trouble being prouounced incurable. 

—Anarchist documents seized in Brussele, and written 
chicfly in Russian and Italian, have revealed an international 
plot to murder the Czar of Ruseia on the occasion of his 
coronation in May. 

—New York pays $7,000,000 a year for ita religion, and 
$22,000,000 for ita drinks, which goes toebow that New York 
is having more fun in this world than it will im the next.— 
| Rochester Post-Exprees. 

—The original will of George Washineton is now in the 
possession of Colonel Thowpson, of the Washineton Pension 
Office, who owns also the original inventory of the Mount 
Vernon estate made by Martha Washington. 

—The quibbliog and quarreling between Yale and Har- 
vard over their little regatta has Deen at lust settled, and the 
race will be rowed nextsummer It has been agreed to atart 
aod end the race by the centers of the boats. 

—Mr. Parnell has written to America to say that if there 
is no prospect of further legislation for lreiand during the 
present session of Parlisment, he will come to the Uaited 
States to attend the proposed convent.on in Phila lelphia. 

—The latest foreign celebrity en roule for America is Vig- 
naux, the famous Frenck billiard champion. American, and 
New York experts in particular, are practicing daily in or- 
der to be in good training on the arrival of the champion. 

—Henry James, Jr., the voluntary ‘‘man withont a 
country,” is described as being furty years of age, of medium 
height, fine figure, with full face, dark hair and eyes, high 
forehead, dark, full beard closely cropped, and is said to 
greatly resemble the Prince of Wales. 

—The latest victim of mining speculation is Mr. Gilbert 
L. Crowell of this city, for many years asucceseful and 
trusted business man. He became interested in mining opera- 
tions, into which he put ail bis own fortune and then the 
funds of the Tailman estate, of which he has long heen 
trustee. He confesses to defalcations to the amount of over 
#600,000. He will not be prosecuted. 

—The National Rifle Association held a general meeting in 
London last week, at which the Duke of Cambridge presided. 
He spoke of the exceeding kindness and hospitality which 
the Americans showed the British team during the latter’s 
visit to the United States, and suid the council of the associa- 
tion had pleasant anticipations of giving an Americano team 
@ most hearty welcome at Wimbledon. 

--Wiggine’s weather prophecies are regarded with some 
awe in one part of the country at least. His prophecy of a 
terrible gale Mar :h 9 has strack terror into the hearts of the 
Gloucester (Mass.) fishermen, who refuse to go out until the 
expiration of the time appointed for the gale. S-veral ves- 
sels are lying in the harbor unable to secure crews, and it is 
conjectured that considerable injury will be done to the 
fishing industry by this storm prophecy. 

—President Arthur has received a beantifal banner on 
which was painted an exquisite design of rare flowers from 
the White House conservatory. The banner is honored with 
* place on the walls of his private apartments, and is the 
gift of Mrs. Ellen Porter Nichols of New Jersey, who intends 
sendipg @ similar design to the Marquis of Lorne, painted 
from the flowers used at the dinner given in his honor by the 
President during the recent royal visit. 

—Dartmouth College and Yale College were recently 
the sceve of student disturbances which one looks tor now as 
regularly as the month comes round. At Dartmouth the 
students serenaded aa unpopular ‘‘ Prof’ with horns, broke 
bis windows and pulled down his fence, and smeared with 
lard the seats occupied by the faculty in chapel. The offend- 
ers were suspended. At Yale the sophomores and freshmen 
eaxipe into conflict, but were dispersed before any harm was 
d one. 

-The last invented fre-escape, tried at the Gramercy Park 
Hotel in this city, is the work of a woman, and is a spacious 
canvas fannel, which is attached to the window at one end, 
the other reaching the ground. Into this the person escap- 
ing jumps, aud emerges at the bottom in safety, although 
covsiderably flustered and disarranged by such a putty- 
blower arrangement as this. This calis to mind the fact 
that the question of fire-escapes hus been lately agitated at 
Harvard College with the good results of equipping every 
building where it was necessary with a suitable escape. Other 
colleges should take up the matter, as there are some we 
have in mind whose dormitories of the old-fashioned 
arrangement are but little short of being regular death-traps. 

—It is interesting to see how our countrymen abroad pre- 
serve their national enthusiasm ‘' in spite of all temptations,"’ 
and celebrate the national holidays in their foreign abiding 
places as readily as they would at home. The cable tells us that 
James Russell Lowell, our Minister to London, held a 
reception in honor of Washington's birthday, which was 
attended by many distinguished Englich guests. The day 
was also celebrated by the American residentsin Rome. The 
Minister held a grand reception at which appeared the 
whole American colony, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
many courtiers, members of the aristocracy, and celebrities 
of all sorte. It would be interesting to know what the 
natives think of our Washington's birthday, our Fourth of 
Jaly, and our Thanksgiving Day, with the national pie and 
firecrackers. 
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HE SENDS IT. 
“THE VERY HAIRS OF YOUR HEAD ARE ALL 
NUMBERED.” 
Sthy path lonely? Fear it not, for He 
Who marks the sparrow’s fall is guarding thee ; 
And not a star shines o'er thy head by night 
But he doth know that it will meet thy sight ; 
And not a joy can beautify thy lot 
But tells thee still that thou art unforgot. 
Nay, not a grief can darken or surprise, 
Dwell in thy heart, or dim with tears thine eyes, 
But it is sent in mercy and in love, 
To bid thy helplessness seek strength above. 
—[ANONYMOUS. 


A PRAYER 
FOR THE LORD'S DAY SECOND IN MARCH. 

Gop the Father Almighty! who through the suf- 
fering and sacrifice of thy Son, the Lamb of God, 
dost take away the sins of all those who are peni- 
tent : 

Oreate in us new and contrite hearts; that we 
humbly lamenting our sins and acknowledging our 
wretchedness therein, may obtain of thee, the God of 
all mercy, perfect forgiveness : 

Through the same Jesus Christ thy Son, to whom 
with thee ard the Spirit—one God—be glory without 
end: AMEN. 


STEPS TO BELIEF. 
By Henry Warp Breouer. 


AN aman control his belief? What are the lim- 

its of possibility in the matter? It is a question 
of interest purely from the philosophical or psycho- 
logical point of view. What are the real powers of 
the human mind? That is also of great practical 
importance. The question whether belief is free or 
not is a question that is very much debated with spe- 
cial reference to the agreement of men with the philos- 
ophy of religion, with church doctrines and church 
requisitions ; so that it has both a theoretical and a 
practical drift. It is very certain that men cannot 
control some parts of their beliefs. If, for example, 
you present facts to the senses, they cannot determine 
whether they will or will not recognize those facts. 
If a flame be brought before a man who has eyes, he 
has no liberty of not seeing that flame. The seeing is 
compulsory. He may shut his eyes, or put himself 
where he cannot see the flame; but the flame being 
seen it compels recognition. A man cannot control 
his senses so that they shall not respond to evidence. 
If aloud noise come upon the ear, the ear is not at 
liberty to push it out and say, ‘‘I hear nothing ; I do 
not choose to hear; I will not hear.” To be sure, 
there is a proverb that, ‘‘ None are so deaf as those 
who do not wish to hear;” but that is a moral, and 
is another thing. The eye must see what is presented 
to it, the ear must hear what is presented to it, the 
hand must feel and recognize the difference between 
fire and ice, the difference between things that are 
rough and things that are smooth, things that are hard 
and things that are soft. A man knowing beforehand 
that there is to be atest may hide himself away from 
that test, and thus in a remote way save himself 
from believing physical phenomena; but when once 
facts are presented to the bodily organization we are 
so made that itis not optional with us whether we 
shall or shall not accept the report of our senses. 
There are truths that are higher than the mere senses ; 
and it is not within any man’s power when I say, 
‘Two and two make four,” to disbelieve it. You may 
go back and ask, ‘‘ What is that constitution which 
makes it impossible?” but that is another thing. One 
thing, however, is certain, that mathematical statements 
carry with them evidence that a man cannot dodge; 
as when we say, for instance, that a whole is greater 
than a half of asingle object. You cannot help be- 
lieving it on the mere announcement of it. A geo- 
metrical problem or a mathematical demonstration is 
coercive upon minds that are able to receive it. 

When you come to those persons who have no 
special mathematical endowment, another question 
arises: Can they believe higher mathematics? We 
know they cannot. We know there must be a certain 
degree of a certain kind of faculty, or else the proof fails 
to reach them. In a class, there will be at least three 
divisions before a demonstration of higher mathematics, 
conducted on the blackboard by an able and clear-head- 
ed man. Out of a hundred students, probably about 
twenty-five will follow the demonstration with quick- 
ness and with light, and wil! be suffused with it; there 
will be twenty-five at the other end who will know 
that they do not understand anything about it ; and the 
fifty in the middle will be very uncertain whether they 


humbly rank myself, the understanding of high 
mathematical truth is a thing in which a man may 
possibly grow, but about which a man ia the ordinary 
affairs of life has no control. I accept, by reason of 
my faith in Newton’s greatness and in his integrity, 
the results which he worked out; but I do not believe 
the problems which he worked out because I do not 
understand them; and you cannot believe what you 
do not understand. You may accept it, just as I accept 
grass; but [ do not know how grass pumps its life up 
out of the ground. Purely abstract truths which re- 
quire philosophical proof, and which are the delight 
of men like Kant, and Compte, and others, falling upon 
minds, perhaps, of the great majority of men, leave 
no impression there, because there is nothing in them 
which responds to the demonstration. There are multi- 
tudes of men whose whole reasoning power lies in 
the realms of sensuous truth. They are mighty in 
things, but they are feeble in ideas of things. There- 
fore some men are limited in this direction: some can 
and some cannot believe a demonstration which is 
strictly logical. 

So, again, a great mavy persons, perhaps the majority 
of mankind, are not large enough, or are not skillful 
enough in their organization, to believe complex truths. 
A commission was appointed, I think in England, to 
ascertain the relative skill and largeness by nature of 
workmen. There were, I believe, the Scotch, the 
Irish, the English, the French, the Italian, the Swiss, 
and the German. I think that out of all these 
there were but two who were competent to 
conduct complex operations where there was minute 
organization running through a great many stages. 
All the rest were only capable of imitation, of doing 
special things, or of following special lines. There are 
a hundred who are able to believe a single thing, but 
who are not able to take proposition after proposition, 
and draw inferences from this and that, with a wide, 
complex knitting cf truths together in the whole 
scheme. That belongs to a very much higher range of 
intelligeuce. There are some who can; there are 
others who think they can ; and all the rest know they 
cannot. 

There is also a great limit to the power of believing, 
in the matter of those truths which affect the taste and 
the imagination. Some men’s minds are blunt to 
everything imaginative. There are some men who are 
not susceptible to anything that is humorous. Humor 
hangs in a man’s road, often, as if it were a store. 
Others see it afar off. Every glance of wit is recog- 
nized by them instantly. There are multitudes of other 
men who never see wit, and ask you what it means, 
and would like you to explain it. That which is true 
in regard to wit and imagination generally is also true 
in regard to the whole of what we call esthetics, or 
the judgments of men on what are called elements of 
beauty. If a man has color in his composition he may 
be at once satisfied with the elements of color. Another 
man sees no such elements. His organization does 
not permit him to see them. When you come, not to 
present the facts concerning these things alone, but to 
reason upon them, there are multitudes of persons who 
say, ‘‘ Well, J] expect you are mght, but I do not under- 
stand you;” and they cannot, except at the end of a 
long process of education. 

This is a familiar review of some of the evidences of 
the limit of a man’s power of believing, which depends 
upon the quantity and the quality of his being. 

Besides these interior limitations, or hindrances, 
there are spiritual) influences which determine a man’s 
belief, quite aside from his will or the measuring 
power of his intelligence. For example, a person 
taken early in life by assiduous parents or teachers, 
and taught, we will say, wrongly, on reaching years 
of discretion, on coming to be of age, finds that the 
force of habit as the result of education is such that he 
cannot for a long time undo or untwist the cords 
which have bound him. At any rate, there must be a 
retroactive policy which shall be equivalent to the 
formative by which certain intellectual habits and 
judgments were formed. Again, the age, the nation, 
the manners and customs around men, tbe prevalent 
beliefs, and men’s attitude on the subject of what is 
evidence, constitute an atmosphere in which we live, 
and which determines our beliefs. One of the most 
memorable instances of that is seen in the belief of 
witchcraft in the age of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
du.ing the hundred years before that. That was the 
belief of the civilized and educated world. Almost 
every body believed thas evil spirits infested the heavens 
and the forests throughout the earth, and that witcb- 
craft was as much a part of nature as electricity or 
heat or light. It was believed by men who were 
trained to dissect and to determine evidence—lawyers 
and judges. There was not a conspicuous legal mind 
io Europe that did not believe it. It was believed by 
men who were accustomed to dissect phenomena re- 
specting the human system. Physicians—they be. 
lieved it, with single exceptions here and there. The 


do or not. In regard to the dullards, among whom | | 


| great—all of them believed it. It was held by men 


who were accustomed to observe moral evidence— 
clergymen of every denomination. Here were the 
educated men, the physicians, the jurists, and the theo- 
logians, as well as the great common people, who all 
believed in it implicitly ; and there never was an argu- 
ment erected against it that had the slightest influence. 
There never was a book that was efficient in opposi- 
tion to it. There never was a controversy concerning 
it. Hardly was it disputed. Nevertheless, it sunk 
down almost in a night; it went out of men’s beliefs, 
80 that it became in a hundred years almost as impos- 
sible to find an educated man that ever did believe in 
it, as it was a hundred years before to find one that did 
not believe in it. 

Why was this change? Because, after Lord Bacon’s 
system or idea of the evidence of truth, of the 
methods of investigation, of scientific data, became 
the property of the intelligent, the readin» and the 
thinking community, the whole standpoint from which 
one judges of evidence was so changed that the things 
that made it a certain fact to their predeeessors were 
no evidence to them, and had no effect upon their 
minds atall. Evidence of witchcraft was changed by 
changing the tribunal which judged of evidence. All 
this took place in a change of atmosphere, as it were. 
The whole generation were changed in their way of 
looking at things. 

So, it is not optional what a man shall believe. Here 
and there a man can believe what nobody else does; 
here and there a man can penetrate the belicfs of his 
age, and see a better faith; but taking men as they 
are they are in bondage to those who are around 
about them, and their power to believe in evidence is 
very much restricted and limited by the externa! con- 
dition in which they find themselves. 

What, then, is the result of these statements,.or of 
this survey? It is that some beliefs are spontaneous 
and inevitable, that some depend on the organization 
of the individual, and that some depend on the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, or the public sentiment in which 
& man lives; but it does not touch this point, that in 
all things which are accessible to a man of a certain 
caliber it is possible for him to take steps toward be. 
lieving if he wishes. That is, ignorance cannot be- 
lieve knowledge ; but ignorance, if it please, can put 
itself in such an attitude as to find ont what it is, and 
can believe it. In other words, while there is a uni- 
versal restriction lying upon human nature, to a cer- 
tain extent, or in a certain degree, men are able to 
extricate themselves by the power of wil! from these 
restrictions, and believe what they ought to believe. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
By Lyman Assporrt. 


MONG the four hundred and eighty synagogues 
which Rabbinical tradition imputes to Jerusa- 
lem, there was one for the people of almost every 
province. The Libertine expelled from Liberia by 
Tiberius, the dark proselytes returning to the home of 
their fathers from Northern Africa, the returning 
refugees from Alexandria bringing with them from the 
dreamy atmosphere the mystical philosophy of Philo, 
the children of the despised Jews scattered throughout 
the province of Asia—each bad their own synagogue. 
Untrameled by the traditions of the elders and the fear 
of the hierarchy, their minds insensibly broadened by 
their intercourse with the Gentile nations, these un- 
classed citizens of Judah furnished the nascent religion 
with the most of its first adherents. Prominent among 
these from the Grecian proselytes was Stephen, whose 
piety had led him to be selected as one of the custo- 
dians of the poor fund of the church. That ecclesias- 
ticism which forbids all preaching except by duly ap- 
pointed officers was, in the simplicity of the early 
church, unknown. Stephen became a popular and 
powerful preacher of the new religion, and though of 
his teachings we have but very brief intimations, both 
the character of the accusation lodged against him 
and the nature of his defense are such as to indicate 
very clearly what was the spirit of both- the teacher 
and his doctrine. 

Radical by nature, fearless to proclaim what he be- 
lieved, untrammeled by the prejudice of race, which 
unmistakably blinded the disciples while Christ lived, 
and from which not all his inculcations, vor even his 
death and resurrection, were able entirely to emanci- 
pate them, he proclaimed with boldness the same 
truths which had rendered Christ so obnoxious to the 
Jews before, and which rendered Paul an object of 
such bitter hatred afterward. To him Christianity was 
no mere reformed Judaism. He declared that Jesus 
of Nazareth, not Moses, was the King of the Jews; 
that the Temple was no more the holy place, but that 
the hour had come when th: true worshipers should 
worship the Father ix spirit and in truth wherever the 
will of God and the duty of the hour might call them. 
He gave full significance to the radical declaration of 
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Christ that many should come from the East and the 


West, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven, while the children of the 
kingdom should be cast out. He denies that human- 
ity was, or could be, justified by the law, and aseanle:! 
the very coroer-stone of the Pharisaic system by ce- 
claring that beaven was not the reward of the just, but 
the gift of God to the contrite and docile. When 
pressed in disputation he appealed from the traditions 
of the achools to the word of God. He followed io 
this respect the example which the Master had set him. 
He reminded his hearers that Abraham was called of 
God from Mesopotamia, a beathen land, and Moses 
from the royal house of Egypt. He pointed out to 
them the fact that the burning bush in Midian 
was holy ground long before the days of the Temple 
service, and that the religion of the patriarchs ante 

dated the Temple, as the religion of the Christians 
would remain loog after that Temple was «‘estroyed. 
He quoted their own Scripture to the effect that the 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with bands, 
but heaven is his throne and earth his footstool. Their 
national history, in which they gloried, he called upon 
to witness to their shame. He reminded them that the 
patriarcht, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt ; 
that this Moses, whom God had chosen, Israel at first 
rejected with scorn; that the law which the nation 
pretended to reverence it had trodden under foot in 
the hour in which it was proclaimed, and that its sub- 
sequent history had been one of patient discipline on 
the part of God, and persistent idolatry on the part of 
the people.’ The Pharisees were unable to answer his 
arguments; but it was not possible to convince them. 
Sectaries never seek the truth. They only seek the 
maintenance of their own party. In such discussions 
the more convincing the argument the more intoler- 
ant does the convicted disputant become. The eccle- 
siastics resorted to a weapon which their successors to 
the present day flod very effective. If you cannot 
convince a theological opponent you may at least 
silence him. The odium theologicum is always at band, 
always easier to employ, and generally more effective 
than an argument. The Pharisees accused Stephen of 


heresy. 
Judea was in a transition state. Pilate had just 


been recalled in disgrace because the firmness of his 
administration had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Jews. Marcel'us, whosupplanted him, was a far more 
complaisant ruler. He winked at disorders which did 
not impair directly the authority of Rome. Stephen 
was brought before the Sanhedrim. He was accused 
of the same offense as that for which Jesus was con- 
demned to die, and under the same statute. To the 
present day, despite the ameliorating influence of Chris- 
tianity, no controversies are conducted in a spirit more 
absolutely intolerant, unjust, and untruthful, than 
religious controversies. Stephen instinctively felt the 
change ; instinctively perceived the set purpose which 
refused to hear or heed the truth since it accorded 
neither with their self-interest nor with their prejudice 
to receive it. The impatience of his soul and the im- 
petuosity of his manner broke over the bounds which 
he had himself appointed. Fervid with passionate in- 
dignation, as a sense of the nation’s consummation of 
its long history of guilt orbed itself before him, he 
broke in upon the course ef his address with an invec- 
tive only less terribly sublime than those with which 
the Master had challenged the same accusers.’ 

Then seeing his condemnation written in the faces 
of his now furious judges, be passed, by one of those 
transitions of feeling which are a privilege of fervid 
souls, from the contemplation of the visible to that of 
the invisible world. The court-room and the angry 
assembly faded from his sight, he saw another judg- 
ment seat, another—a divine—Judge, and in an ecstasy, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold, I see the heavens opened and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” The 
whole assembly cried out with acclamation for his in- 
stant death. The court was transformed into a mob. 
Without waiting for deliberation, though the Jewish 
law required it, without demanding of the procurator 
a ratification of the sentence, though the Roman law 
required it,* without even taking a formal verdict, the 
infuriated people seized the martyr and dragged him 
from the Temple, where the Sanhedrim held its ses- 
sion, to the hill-side just outside the city wa'ls. The 
punishment of blasphemy was etoning to death. The 
witnesses were required by the Mosaic law to cast the 
first stones. The first volley, however, did not produce 
death. Stephen had time to utter two prayers before 
he breathed his last. One was for himself, a ery to 
him whom he had seen standing as though ready to 
welcome his first follower in the pangs of death, 
‘*Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The second was a 
cry for his persecutors, caught and re-echoed from the 


‘See Stephen's epeech before the Sanhedrim. Acts vil. In 
this speech the prisoner defends bimeelf aod bis previous doctrine 
by indicting his judges. It may fairly be accepted as an epitome of 
his teaching. 

Compare Acts vil, 51, 53, with Matt xxlli., 29-46, 
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their charge’ These were his last words. With 
them upon his lips he ‘* fell asieep.” 

Among those for whom he uttered this prayer was 
young Soul of Tarens. 

To such # man as Saul, Christianity, ss interpreted by 
the audacious Greek, seemed treason—treason against 
God and bis native land. It denied the faith; it pro- 
faned the law; it fellowshiped the Gentiles; it aa- 
persed the children of Abrsham,; it prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem sands the overthrow of the 
sucient worship which ballowed the city of God; it 
blas phemed the name of Jehovah; it clothed a com- 
morn ¢ riminal, dishonored by the cross on which he 


| eulfered death, with the attributes of Deity himself. 


Saui’s whole soul roused itself in anger against the new 
sect. The very indifference of such a mild pacifica. 
tor as Gameliel intensified the bitterness of his in 
dignation. Inthe public prosecution of Stephen he 
took a leading part. 

The blood of the martyrs did nothing, at first, to 
quench the flames of the zeslons Hebrew’s fanaticism. 
To such a man as Saul there is no victory in killing an 
wiversary. tle ouly is conquered who 18 converted. 
That Stephen should brave the indignation of the 
people, the jadgments of the Jéwish supreme court, 
and punishment which the law of God denounced 
agaiost bim for hie blasphemy, and in the very hour 
of death triumph over his antagonists, converted 
Saul's anger into a passion. He was determined, at 
whatever cost, that these heretics should yield to him. 
He became exceedingly mad against them.” He went 
from house to house in search of their conventicles. He 
snared neither man nor woman.* At many a cruel 
acourging in the synagogue he presided.® He added jeer 
and insult to the punishments which he inflicted.* 
As a wild beast infuriated, be ravaged the young 
church. He endeavored in vain to compel its dis- 
ciples to renounce their Lord.’ More than one fol- 
lowed Stephen to share with him the martyr’s corona- 
tion.” And still the new religion grew apace, and 
its adherents, fleeing as the Lord had bid them 
from this new danger, carried with them the 
Gospel into new communities. Every blow on 
the red-hot iron struck out sparks for the illumi- 
nation of the surroundiog darkness. The people 
wearicd of this perpetual controversy. The priests, 
Sadducess at heart, and sharing with their Roman 
patrons the Roman indifference respecting all religion, 
looked with almost cqual contempt on the zeal which 
inflicted and the zeal which suffered martyrdom. 
Tuecy wanted peace. Saul kept them in a perpetual 
excitement. They cared far less about religion than 
about their places. These irregular proceedings en- 
dangered their harmonious relations with the Roman 
Court. They were, as pricsts are apt to be, a lazy, self- 
indulgent, good-naturcd caste, inclined always to cry 
out ‘**Peace! Peace!” when there was no peace. 
Paul's religious faith was a rebuke to their skepticism, 
his zeal a rebuke lo their lazy indifference, and, if we 
may judge anything of his character then by its devel. 
opment afterwards, his rebuke was not always a silent 
one. The priesthood was shamefully degenerate and 
corrupt. Paul at least was honest, and to a corrupt 
priesthood an honest adherent is more obnoxious 
than an open foe. 

In character and in the circumstances of their posi- 
tron there ia much resemblance between Saul of 
Tarsus and Loyola. Both were fanatically zealous ad- 
herents of a false religion. Both lived in an age when 
universal skepticism had eaten out the heart of the 
national worship and left it a bloodless formajism. 
Both possessed a military impatence of insubordina- 
tion. To both heresy was a capital crime. There is 
no reason to suppose that young Sau! was apy more 
popular in Jerusalem than young Loyola in Spain, 
Whea, therefore, not content with scattering heresy, 
but determined to extirpste it, he applied to the High 
Priest for letters to the synagogue at Damascus that be 
might prosecute his re!igious campaign there, I imagine 
the High Priest was oaly too g.ad to grant them; only 
too glad to be rid of one who was, even a3 a Jew, “a 
pestilent feilow,” and “turned the world upside 
down.” 


—— 


THE LORD'S SUPPER 
By tue Rev. W. F. Crarrs. 
FINHE sacred Supper is & memorandum written on 
the white cloth in symbols of bread and wine by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to keep us in remembrance not 
only of his atoning death on the cross, of which it isa 
memorial, but aiso of four other important truths, 
which ere not sufficiently emphasized in the present 
age: 
Asa *‘Sacrament”—the word derived from 
‘*sacramentum,” which was the Roman soldier's oath 
Compare Acte vil, with Luke 34. 
Acts vu., 53; vill.. 1. Acts xxvi, il. Actes vill., 3. 
xxvi, 11. * Timothy 14, and Alford thegeon. 
Acts axvi,, and Alford thereon, _* Acts xxv, 10; 4. 


of loyalty. This service, to one who first participates 
in it, is a public oath of alleviance to Christ, and to 
those who have previously received it and the other 
sacrament of baptism, and have connected themselves 
with the Church, it is a wholesome reminder of the 
vows of fidelity which were taken at the time of en- 
lisiment in his service 

As a ** Communion,” the Lord’s Supper emphasizes 
the truth that the ‘‘real presence” of Christ is with us, 
notin but with the bresd and wine, and with daily 
bread as well; for be has promised, ** Lo, lam with 
you alway.” 

As a Eucharist”—the word meaning thanksgiving 
—this exercise reminds us that the emblems of our 
Lord’s death should not only ‘ead us to remember 
solemnly the death of the Friend above all ot hors, but 
also to that gladness of praise for his resurrection and 
ascension, «nd the glorious results of his death in the 
salvation of men, which was the leading thought in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper among the early 
Christians, but is now so larvely crowded out by a 
funereal solemnity, as if we mourned the dead Christ 
instead of communing with the risen and ever-present 
Saviour. 

If the Lord’s Supper is really a eucharist, it should 
be more like a thanksgiving day than a funeral. The 
solemnity wh.ch so often mars this trumphant sacra- 
ment is partly the shadow of Kk manism, which leads 
its votaries only to the crucified, not to the risen 
Saviour, lest they should recognize in an ever-living 
Christ the only priest and mediator that a soul re- 
quires. The solemnity is deepened by the heart ex- 
amination which is very appropriately associated with 
the sacrament; but we are not only to look in upon 
the memory of our sins, but especially to look up to 
him who forgives and saves; and the sadness of the 
inward glance should be transtigured into gladness by 
the upward look. A misconception of the Apostle’s 
warning against ‘“‘eating unwortbily” adds an ele- 
ment of shadow tothe feast. The Corinthian Chris- 
tians, in strange misconception of the Lord’s Supper, 
omitted the previous meal at their homes, and so went 
to it hungry and ate to gluttony and drank to drunken- 
ness, and justly received the Apostle’s severe rebuke 
against ‘‘eating unworthbily,” which has no bearing 
whatever on those who with love to Christ sincerely 
approach his table. John the Baptist said of his 
relations to Christthat he was ‘‘ not worthy to loose his 
shoe latchiet,” thatis, to be his lowest servant, but yet he 
called himself ‘‘ the friend of the Bridegroom,” that is, 
bis most trusted and intimate friend. On the score of 
worthiness no man could partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
‘*We are not wortby so much as to gather up the 
crumbs under thy table.” But while worth can not 
give us even Mary’s place at Jesus's feet, love welcomes 
us to John’s place on Jesus's bosem. Ne one eats and 
drinks unworthily at the Lord’s Supper who does pot 
eat and drink unlovingly. ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” is the 
only test. Those who keep even Clirist-lovirg children 
from participation in the Lor«’s Supper, on the score 
that they do not understand the mysterious doctrines 
connected with it, strangely forget that those 
who first sat with Christ around the sacred 
embiems so little understood their meaning 
that when he spoke of giving them the bread 
as his body, they whispered, ‘‘How can he give 
us his flesh to eat?” They had love and loyalty, and 
that was enough. Let not the thought of unworthi- 
ness, then, shadow the heart of any at the communion 
time who can say, “‘Thou knowest al! things, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee,” however sinful the 
heart may have been - however little of divine myster- 
ies it may understand. 

The Lord Jesus also reminded his disciples that in 
showing forth his death they should look forward 
‘till he come ;” and hence the Lord’s Supper is not 
only the symbol-memorandum of Christ’s death, but 
also of hia promised coming again in final triumph as 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, with‘a dominion 
including the erds of the earth. 

Surely a service pointing to such glad truths ought 
to be Jess like a funeral and more like a thanksgiving 
than it usually is to-day. 


TurRNED Goop.—So, though in- 
tended for evil, the Lord has often turned opposition 
into good. Indeed, in observing how little Christ’s 
cause has sometimes suffered from its avowed enemies, 
and how often the very means they employed to binder 
have helped it on, I have thought of the eagle, which 
rises slowly amid the calm of serene and sunny skies ; 
but, spreading its wings to the storm and turning 
even adverse winds to advantage, soars aloft in 
tempests that strike other birds with dismay, darken 
the face of heaven, and roar through the troubled air. 
God so makes the wrath of man to praise him, and re- 
strains the remainder of wrath, that the almost uni- 
form experience of his Cuurch and people has been that 
of Israel in the land of Egypt—the more they were af. 
flicted, the more they multiplied and grew.—{ Guthrie, 
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Books anf Authers. 


CARLYLE AND EMERSON.’ 

It is impossible in any description of this invaluable 
correspondence to sct out with anything like adequacy 
its wealth of thought, its charm of style, its depth and 
naturalness of sentiment. The unstudied, private 
intercourse of the two foremost men of England and 
America ought in any case to be rich in whatever of 
mental and spiritual power and insight the age may 
possess. There is something sacred about the common- 
est friendship, if it be sincere, and when a friendship 
brings into the most affectionate relations the greatest 
minds it must inspire a very deep reverence. In 1833, 
at the age of thirty, Emerson made his frst visit to 
England, sought out Carlyle ia the loneliness of Craig- 
enputtock, ‘‘ made one day there look like an enchant- 
ment,” as Mrs. Carlyle afterward wrote, and laid the 
foundation of a friendship to which cvery subsequent 
year added something of strength and sweetness. It 
was such a fellowship as that which existed between 
Goethe and Schiller, and this correspondence, if it 
touches less frequently on the aspects and methods of 
art, is not Jess rich in disclosures of character, tem- 
perament, and ides!. The friendship between Carlyle 
and Emerson was vf a heroic and lofty kind, full of 
reverence, tenderness, affection, but always manly, 
honest, andoutspoken. The correspondence in which 
it found expression is by far the most important publi- 
cation of the time, and must be a treasure for other 


generations. 

The generosity and fervor of Carlyle’s recognition 
of his friend’s genius is evident in a letter written 
shortly after receiving a copy of Emerson’s oration on 
‘*The American Scholar”’: 

My friend! you know not what you have done for me there. It 
was long decades of years that I had heard nothing but the infinite 
jangiing and jabbering, and inarticulate twittering and screeching, 
and my sou! had sunk down sorrowful, and said there is no articu- 
late speaking then any more, and thou art solitary among stranger- 
creatures! and jo, ont of the West comes a clear utterance, clearly 
recognizable as a man’s voice, and | bave a kineman and brother: 
God be thanked for it! I could have wept to read that speech ; the 
clear high melody of it went tingling through my heart; I said to 
my wife, ** There, woman!” She read; and returned, and charges 
me to return for anewer, ** that there has been nothing met with like 
it since Schiller went silent.’"” My brave Emerson! And aii this has 
been lying silent, quite tranquil in him, these seven years, and the 
* vociferous platitude” dinning his ears on all sides, and he quietly 
answering no word; anda whole world of Thonght has silently built 
iteelf in these calm depths, and, the day being come, says quite 
softly, as if it were a common thing, * Yes, 1 am here, too.’’ Miss 
Martineau tells me, ** Some say it is inspired, some say it is mad.” 
Exactly so; no say could be saitabler. But for you, my dear friend, 
I aay and pray heartily : May God grant you strength ; for you have 
a fearful work todo! Fearful I call it; and yet it i# great, and the 
greatest. O for God's sake keep yourself still quiet! Do not hasten 
to write; you cannot be too slow about it. Give no ear to any man’s 
praise or censure; know that that is notit: om the one side is as 
Heaven if you have strength to keep silert, and climb unseen; yet 
on the other side, yawning always at one’s right band and one’s left, 
is the frightfulest Abyes and Pandemonium! See Fenimere Cooper; 
poor Cooper, he is down in it; and badaciimbing faculty too. Be 
steady, be quiet, be in no haste ; and God speed you well! My espace 
is done. 

In 1834 Emerson wrote that he was still waiting for 
the ‘word that should indicate his work and place, 
content meanwhile to sit still. To which Carlyle re- 
plied : 


That you eit there bethinking yourself, and have yet taken no 
couree of activity and can without inward or outward burt so sit, is 
on the whole rather pleasing news to me. It is a great truth which 
you say, that Providence can well afford to have one eit; another 
great truth which you feel without saying itis that a course wherein 
clear faith cannot gowith you may be worse than none; if clear 
faith go never fo slightly against it, then it is certainly worse than 
none. To epeak with perhaps ill-bred candor, I like as well to fancy 
you not preaching to Unitarians a gospel after their heart. I wil! 
say farther, that you are the only man! ever met with of that per- 
suasion whom I could unobetructed'y like. The others that I have 
seen were all a kind of hailfway-house characters, who, I thought, 
should, if they had not wanted courage, have ended in unbelief ; in 
“faint, possible Theism,” which I like considerably worse than 
Atheiem. Sach, I could not but feel, deserve the fate they find here ; 
the bat fate ; to be killed among the rats as a bird, among the birds 
as 8 rat. Nay, who knows bat it is doubts of the like kind 
in your own mind that you keep for a time inactive even now? For 
the rest, that yon have liberty to choose by your own will merely, is 
& great blessing, too rare for those who could use it so well; nay. 
often it ie difficult to use; but till ul health of body or of mind 
warns you that the moving, not the sitting position, is essential, sit 
still, contented in conscience ; understanding well that no man, that 
God only knows what we are working, and will show it one day; 
that euch and such a one, who filled the whole earth with his ham- 
mering and troweling, and would not let men pase for his rubbish, 
tarns ont to have built of mere coagulated froth, and vanishes with 
his edifice, traceiess, silently, or amid hootings illimitabie; while 
again that other «till man, by the word of his mouth, by the very 
look of his face. was scattering influences, as seeds are scattered, 
**to be found flourishing as a banyan grove after a thousand years.”’ 
I beg your pardon for ail this preaching : if it be superfilaons, impute 
it to no miserable motive. 

Your objections to Goethe are very natura), and even bring you 
nearer me; nevertheless, 1] am by no means sure that it were not 
your wisdom, at this moment, to set about learning the German lan- 
guage, with a view toward studying him mainly! I do not aseert 
this, but the truth of it would not surprise me. Believe me it is im- 
possible you can be more a Puritan than 1; pay, often feel as if 
were far too much so; but John Kuox himself, couid he have seen 
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the peaceable, impregnable fidelity of that man’s mind, and how to 
him, aleo, duty wae infinite, Knox would have passed on, won- 
dering, not reproaching. SHnt I will tell you in a word why I 
like Goethe: bis is the only healthy mind of any extent that I have 
discovered in Enrope for long generations; it was he that first con- 
vincingly proclaimed to me (convincingly, for 1 sawit done): Be- 
hold, even in this scandalous scepticu-epicurean generation, when 
all is gone bat hanger and canf, it is etill poesible that man be a 
man! For which last Evangel, the confirmation and rehabilitation of 
all other Evangels whatsoever, how can I be too grateful? On the 
whole, I suepect you yet know only Goethe the Heathen (Ethnie). 
but you will know Goethe the Christian by and by, and like that one 
far better. 

The beautiful sympathy and simplicity of intercourse 
between the two men are brought out in a letter from 
Emerson in 1842 informing Carlyle of the death of his 
80D : 

My dear friend, yon should have had this letter and these mes- 
sages by the last steamer; but when it sailed, my #om, a perfect 
little boy of five years and three montha, had ended his earthly life. 
You can never sympatiize with me ; you can never know how much 
of meesuch a young child can take away. A few weeks ago I ac- 
counted myself a very rich man, and now the poorest of all. What 
would it avail to tell you anecdotes of a sweet and wonderful boy, 
euch as we solace and sadden ourselves with at home every morning 
and evening? Froma perfect health and as happy a life and as 
happy influences as ever child enjoyed, he was hurried out of my 
arme in three short days by Scariatina. We have two babes yet— 
one girl of three yeare, and one girl of three months and a week—hut 
a promiee like that Boy’s I shal! never eee. How often I have pleased 
myself that one day I should send to you this Morning Star of mine, 
and stay at home eo gladly behind such a representative. I dare not 
fathom the Invisible and Untold to inquire what relations to my 
departed ones I yet sustain. Lidian, the poor Lidian, moans at home 
by day and by night. You too will grieve for us, afar. 

CARLYLE TO BMERSON. 


This is heavy news that you send me ; the heaviest outward bereave- 
ment that can befall a mau has overtaken you. Your calm tone of deep, 
quiet sorrow, coming in on the rear of poor trivial worldly businesses, 
all punctually dispatched and recorded too, as if the Higher and the 
Highest had not been busy with you, telle me asad tale. What can 
we aay in these cases? There is nothing to be said—nothing but 
what the wild son of Ishmael, and every thinking heart, from of 
old have learned to say: God is Great! He is terrible and stern; 
bat we know also he ie good. “ Thongh he slay me, yet will I trust 
inhim.” Your bright little Boy, chief of your possessions here he- 
low, is rapt away from you; but of very truth he is with God, even 
as we that yet live are—and eurely in the way that was best for him, 
and for you, and for al! of as. Poor Lidian Emerson, poor Mother! 
To her I have no word. Such poignant, unspeakable grief, I believe, 
visite no creature as that of a Mother bereft of herchild. The poor 
#parrow in the bush affects one with pity, mourning for its young : 
bow mach more for the human soul of one’s Friend! I cannot bid 
her be of comfort; for there is as yet nocomfort. May good Influ- 
ences watch over her, bring her some assuagement. As the He- 
brew David said, **‘ We ebail go to bim, he wil! not return to na.” 


There is some admirable character drawing in the 
correspondence. Emerson writes of Webstcr: 


1 cannot tell you how glad I am that you have seen my brave 
Senator, and rceen him asl see him. All my days I have wished 
that he should go to England, and never more than when I listened 
two or three times to debates in the House of Commons. We send 
out usually mean persons as public agents, mere partisans, for whom 
I can only hope that no man with eyes will meet them; and now 
thoee thirsty eyes, those portrait-eating, portrait-painting eyes of 
thine, those fata) perceptions, have fallen fall on the great forehead 
which I followed about all my young days, from court house to 
Senate chamber, from caucus to street. He has his own sine no 
doubt, is no saint, is a prodigal. He has drunk this rum of party 
too so long that his strong head is soaked, sometimes even like the 
soft sponges, but the “man’s aman for a’ that.” Better, he isa 
boy—as wilfal, as nonchalant and good humored. But you mnet 
hear him speak, not a show speech which he never does well, bat 
with cause he can strike a stroke like a smith. I owe to him a hun- 
dred fine hours and two or three moments of Eloquence. His voice 
in a great house is admirab’e. Iam sorry if you decided not to 
visit him He loves a man, too. I do not know bim, but my 
brother Edward read law with him and loved him, and afterward in 
sick and unfortunate days received the steadiest kindness from him. 

And Carlyle, with his marvelous command of telling 
phrases, sketches two of his famous contemporaries 
in this wise : 

Did I tell you that I saw Wordsworth this winter? Twice, at con- 
siderable length; with almost no disappointment. He is a natural 
man (which means whole immensities here and now); flows like a 
natural wel), yielding more wholesomenesse—though, as it would not 
but seem to me, insmal! quantity, and astonishingly diluted. Franker 
utterance of mere garrulities and even platitudes I never heard from 
any man; at least never, wLom I could honor for uttering them. I 
am thankfal for Wordeworth; as in great darkness and perpetual! 
eky-rockets and coruscations, one were forthe smallest clear-burn- 
ing farthing candle. Southey’s complexion is still healthy 
mahogany-brown, with a fleece of white hair, and eyes that seem 
running at fullgallop. Leigh Hunt, * manof genius in the shape 
of a Cockney,” le my near neighbor, full of quibe and cranks, with 
good humor and no common sense. Old Rogere, with his pale head; 
white, bare, and cold as snow, will work on yoo with those large 
blue eyes, cruel, sorrowful, and that sardonic sheif-chin. 

To-day I get answer about Alfred Tennyson; al! is right on that 
side. Moxon informs me thai the Russell Books and Letters arrived 
duly and were duly forwarded and safely received; nay, farther, 
that Tennyson is now in town, and means to come and see me. Of 
this latter result I shall be very glad. Alfred is one of the few Brit- 
ish or foreign figures (a not increasing number I think!) who are 
and remain beautiful to me; a true human soul, or some authentic 
approximation thereto,to whom your own soul can say, Brother! 
However, I doubt be will not come; he often skips me in these brief 
visits to Town; ekips everybody indeed, being a man solitary and 
ead, as certain men are, dwelling in an element of gloom—carrying 
a bit of Chaos about him, in short, which he is manufacturing into 
Cosmos ! 

I think he must be under forty, not much ander it. Oneof the 
finest looking men in the world. A great shock of rongh, dusty-dark 
hair; bright-laughing haze! eyes ; massive aquiline face, most mas- 
sive yet most delicate ; of saliow-brown complexion, almost Indian- 
looking; clothes cynically loose, free-and easy ;—emokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musical metaliic,—fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wail, and al) that may lie between ; speech and speculation 
free and plepteous; I do not meet in these late decades, such com- 


pany over a pipe!—We ehal!l see what he will growto. He is often 
unwell; very chaotic, —his way is through Chaos and the Bottomless 
and Pathiess ; not handy for making out many miles upon. 

The correspondence continued until 1872—nearly 
forty years—when Emerson wentabroad for the last 
time and saw his friend repeatedly in London. In 
May of the following year he returned to Concord, and 
after this time no letters passed between them. ‘‘ They 
were both old men. Writing had become difficult to 
them. They were secure in each other’s affection.” 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who was the trusted friend 
of both these great men, has edited he letters which 
both correspondents committed to him with judgment 
and good taste, and the correspondence will not fail 
to be read by all who care to understand the spirit of 
their age as disclosed in its foremost minds. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


The Atlantic. The index of this issue of the ‘‘ Atlantic” 
contains the names of a number of our younger Ame-ican 
wri’ers, with a sufficient representation of the older ‘ At- 
lantic’’ writers to prevent a suspicion of frivolity and to 
preserve the purely literary tone for which the ‘ Atlantic” 
has always been celebrated. Thus the third part of Long- 
fellow's Michael Angelo” and a Loving-Cup Song” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes act the chaperon for the younger set 
and their productions ; although it may be added that some 
of the latter are less in need of uw restraint upon their 
spirits than one of their chaperons, that ‘' genial old boy” 
Dr. Holmes, of whom Whittier has lately said something to 
this effect: that ‘‘no one after the age of sixty should 
appear in letters, except Oliver Wendell Holmes, and he 
should write till he died."" Whittier doubtless forgot him- 
seif when he said this, but it remains a pleasant thought in 
one’s mind, all the same, the truth of which is emphasized by 
the present poem. Henry James, Jr., writes of the great 
Italian tragedian Salvinui, from which one may, by way of 
contrast, go with Mrs. Jackson (H.H.) ‘‘ By Horse-Cars 
into Mexico,” and it is neeedless to add that in her company 
such a prosaic journey would be charming. The Hawthorne 
Manuscript literature is increased by an analytical paper by 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop, while a most delightful contribution tothe 
legendary poetry of New England is ‘‘ The Legend of Walbach 
Tower,” by Mr. George Houghton, whose recent volume of 
poems attracted such favorable attention. The latest cur- 
rent literature is reviewed under its appropriate heads, and 
there isthe usual pleasant individuality in the papers of 
Contributor's Club.” 


Harper's. The Boughton-Abbey literary and artistic com- 
bination, which has for several numbers been a not uupleas- 
aut feature of ‘* Harper’s,"’ is continued in tie present vol- 
ume with illustrations by both gentlemen. Mr. Abbey's 
have a pleasant variety, and often have an agreeable, 
although meager, story to tel], but it seems only just to say 
that Mr. Boughton’s Frisian men, women and children, how- 
ever clever they may be as etudies and portfolio sketches, are 
becoming a bit wearisome, and give one the impression of 
skilfui changes of costume on the same model. The frontis— 
piece is a fine engraving by French of certainly tbe third or 
fourth ‘‘ Burgomaster’s Daughter"’ which Mr. Boughton has 
given the world this seasop, Mr. Bishop continues Lis Weat- 
ern experiences hy a journey *‘ Acrozs Arizona,”"’ and Mr. 
W. Higgineon has an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Early 
French Voyageurs.” Of ehief interest, however, is Mr. Van 
Rensselaer’s article on ‘“ Parsifal’’ at Bairenth, and the 
picture it gives of the great music-drama and of the life of 
its composer. The article, we believe, was appointed for 
this number months ago, and the coincidence of its appear- 
ance almost simultaneously with the news of Wagner's 
death is strange yet timely. We cannot confess to any 
great admiration for the illustrations, the portraits excepted, 
the figures of ‘* Parsifal’’ and *‘ Kundry,” specially seem- 
ing to warrant severe criticism. The portrait of Wagner, on 
the contrary, impresses us as a especially good example of 
reproductive wood-engraving, and is in every way com- 
mendable. The stories by Miss Woolson and Wm. Black are 
continued, the latter with a notably spirited design by Small, 
and there are a number of interesting articles and poems by 
writers whose names are more or less familiar to the maga- 
zine public. The charming essays of The Editor's Easy 
Chair are, if possible, more varied and delightful than ever. 
The ‘‘ Knickerbocker New Year's Day" is specially pleas- 
ant as a bit of retrospection into the social life of a genera- 
tion ago. 


The Century. Very much as “ Harper's” is timely with its 
Wagner memorial, the ‘‘ Century,” with similar unpremed- 
itated fitness, publishes a fine portrait of the late Leon 
Gambetta with an accompanying article by a certain enig- 
matical Y. D. Under the title ‘‘A Good Fight Finished,” 
Mr. Leonard W. Bacon of Norwich, Conn., gives a filial 
tribute to the memory of his father, the late Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., of New Haven. The remaining articles oa the index 
compose a reading list of unusual interest, not a single num- 
ber of which one would wish to omit. Of notable articles 
besides those already mentioned are Mr. G. W. Cable's “ The 
End of Foreign Dominion in Louisiana... Mr. Edwerd 
Eggleston's ‘‘ Migrations of American Colonists,” and Mr. 
Roger Riordan’s exceedingly interesting account of ‘‘ The 
Architectural League of New York,” a recently formed 
society of the yousger and reformatory element in the 
architectural fields of this city. The illustrations are very 
captivating, and make one long to see these delightfully 
picturesque yet sensible buildings, drawn on paper, per- 
petuated in some less perishable fashion. Mr. John Bar- 
roughs has one of his fresh, breezy, nature-loving sketches, 
which is supplemented by Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s engravy- 
ings, one of which, ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” a full page 
picture, is certainly very striking, and deals with very bold 
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since one is in doubt whether the time is supposed to be very 
late sunset or very early moonrise. In either case, although 
certain tones and values, thoec of the sky specially, are ex- 
quisite, Mr. Kingsley appears to us to have over-reached 
somewhat the limits of wood-engraving, and attempted 
work which more properly Lclongs to the painter or etcber. 
The other pictures are of no special merit, and donot ap- 
proach in delicacy Mr. Hamilton Gibson's designs of similar 
scenes. Mrs. Burnett's story still ‘‘ perdures,” while Mrs. 
Foote’s is brought to a conclusion, and Mr. Howells’s new 
story receives a fresh impetus from the second installmeat. 
The poetry of the number {s unusually good a feature, being 
an unfinished ;oem of Wm. Cullen Brysunt’s address to bis 
wife. Avother is Andrew Lang's “ Pisidice.’’ with the 
chaste beauty of form and spirit that characterizes the verse 
of this gifted singer of Grecian lays and legends. 


Popular Science Monthly. The usual portrait frontispiece 
of this magazine is for this month that of Sir Charles 
Wyville Thompson, whose name “‘ is inseparably associated 
with the first explorations of the depths of the ocean, and 
with having proved that abundant forms of animal life lived 
there, where it had been believed that only a few scattering 
organisnus were able to maintain an isolated and precarious 
existence.” He was the author of the ** Voyage of the 
Challenger,” and the sketch of his life from which we have 
quoted above is of more than ordinary interest. A feature 
of this number is the article ‘‘ Queer Phases of Animal Life.” 
Both the article and the numerous illustrations accompany- 
ing itare from the recently published ‘* Zou logical Sketches” 
by Felix M. Oawald, M. D., and the present article will prove 
an impetus to examine the book to those who have not yet 
done so. Now to mention all the articles of the index, we 
will cite Mr. Lansinog'’s Growth and Effect of Railway Con- 
solidation ; Captain Shackford's Ice and Fog in the North 
Atlantic; Prof. Grant Allen's Pedigree of Wheat, and Dr. 
Walton's Remedial Value of the Climate in Florida, as in- 
stancing the variety of scientific and hygienic research to be 
found in this always instructive and entertaining monthly. 

The Overland Monthly. The revival of the old *' Overland 
Monthly '’ of San Francisco, seema to point to a renewed in- 
terest and vigor in the pursuit of letters in the Far West. 
The magaziue was started in July, 1868, and was carried on 
till 1875, acquiring great notoriety during that time from the 
sudden and wonderful success which greeted the writings of 
ite editor—Mr. Bret Harte. With his removal to the East 
the ‘‘ Overland” declined, and finally in 1875 went into a state 
of trance, from whieh, after a sleep of seven years, it started 
into life again in January of this year. This awakening is 
due primarily to the united efforts of a body of young writ- 
ere, many of them graduates of the State University of, Cali- 
fornia, some of them professors in the University itself, and 
a still greater number of native Californians whose educa- 
tion was acquired in Eastern universities. The immediate 
cause of the new lease on life taken by the ‘* Overland” is the 
generous patronage of Mr. Irving M. Scott, of San Fran- 
cisco, who bas lately given a dinner to the literary aspirants 
of the new magayine, similar to the ** Atlantic” banquets to 
which we are accustomed. The revival of the ‘' Overland 
Monthly,” which was regarded locally as an “ event,” has 
not been accomplisbed under the moct satisfactory circum- 
stance;, for the favor aud graciousness of the reception which 
Mr. Bret Harte’s fawe might have bespoken for it have been 
wholly thrown into the shade by an article in the very first 
number by Mr. Warren Cheney, the macaging editor himeelf. 
This article is on Mr. llarte, and reveals the most daring 
plagiarisms and rearrangements of essays by James Russell 
Lowell and Mr. E. C. Stedman. Such ashock at birth is 
to be particularly regretted, and we trust that the resuaci- 
tated ‘‘ Overland Munthly ” will rally from the overwhelm- 
ing effects of this revelation. The two numbers that lie on 
our desk show an attractive list of articles, poetry and crit- 
icism on current literature, and the typography and general 
appearance of the magazine, with its familiar vignette, are 
pleasing. We vénture to express our congratulations to our 
Western friend, and to hope that it may be again the medium 
of producing forthe world another such brilliant light as 
in the earlier period of its existence. 


The Art Student. Published by the Students in the School 
of Drawing and Painting. ( Boston: Mcseum of Fine Arts.) 
“The Art Student” is a magazine of exceptionally good 
taste in appearance and substance, issued in June and 
December by the students of the School of Drawing and 
Painting connected with the Museum of Fise Arts, Beston. 
The last number, for December 1882, shows the result of the 
preceding six months’ work in the prescribed curriculum of 
the class-room and in the voluntary work of the student 
during his summer rambles, or hers, as the case may be. 
There is an excellent etching of a marine subject that bears 
a strong resemblance to Gloucester harbor, or some one of 
the numerous picturesque parts along the North shore. There 
are three or four sketches and studies in red chalk, some pen 
and ink work, examples of stump-drawing from the life, 
and a large number of sketch book notes, with lilustrations 
of an entertaining article on & summer expedition enjoyed 
by a party of the students. There are two plates also 
illustrative of the artistic proportions of the human body, 
one on the old scale of Da Vinci, and another made 
from more recent measurements by Mr. Grundmann 
of the Sehool, and both are calculated to be of great 
service to students. Illustrations and reading matter 
are contributed gratuitously by the students, and the book is 
a very dainty and clever device for showing the creditable 
work accomplished by this flourishing school of art. It is 
for sale by all booksellers in New York, for which city Bren- 
tano Bros. are the agents. 


The Virginia Comedians: or, Old Days in the Old Do- 
minion. By John Esten Cooke. Two volumes ip one. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) This is a new edition of a 
romance which astracted wide attention and a well-deserved 


popularity at the time of ita first appearance. I[t is # thor- 
oughly old-fashioned story, told with au old-fashioned aban- 
don and av old-fashioned fervor of feeling and etyle. It Is an 
effective. if somewhat over-wronght, picture of society and 
life in Virginia in the two’ decades before the revolution; ao 
epoch of unbounded hospitality, of a good deal of license of 
life, and of a picturesqueness which was shortly to fade under 
the pressure of war. The young men in this story wear em- 
broidered waistcoats, silk stockings and silver knee buckles. 
The young ladies are arrayed in all manner of dainty old- 
fashioned gowns, and courtships are carried on with ap 
amount of persiflage which in a less leisurely community 
would bave been impossible. The reyal governor rides about 
in his coach and six; the hospitable old Virginia mansions 
stand opén to every comer, with blazing wood fires on the 
hearth; with bountiful boards spread with every native lux- 
ury and with altogether too much wine, lighted with wax 
candles, adorned witb all manner of curious Lric-a brace, and 
filed with men and women whose figures seem now stran gely 
out of place in this democratic ccuntry. The story is a 
strong one, if frequently overwroug.ut, crude in parts, and 
well worthy of republication as a picture of old-time life. 


The Siege of London, The Pension Beaurepas, and The 
Point of View. By Henry James, Jr. (Boston: James KR 
Osgood « Co.) This volume, compored of two short stories 
and a series of very clever letters, will neither add to nor de- 
tract from Mr. James's reputation as a novelist. The stories 
are bright, pointed. extremely good in form, and purely su- 
perficlal. They are capital surface studies of character, full 
of delicate shading, of nice observation, of subtle gradation, 
of felicitous touches of art, aud thatisal!. Nobody knows 
the American of a certain class 80 thoroughly as Mr. James, 
and much of the interest of his stories lies in the contrast 
betweenjthe crudity and provincialism of these fellow-country- 
men, and the historic associations and cultured manners of 
European life. In delineation of the externalities of life Mr. 
James is a master; no man sees trifies with such an unerring 
vision, nor preserves them in such a charming art. If one 
cares for that sort of thing, these stories are simply admirable; 
they leave nothing to be desired, except that they had been 
entirely different. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Roberta Bros. will shortly publish ‘‘ Gatherings from an 
Artist’s Portfolio In Rome.” 

—The new edition of Keats, edited by H. Buxton Forman, 
will be out in four volumes next Fall. 

—Tourguenieff has just published a characteristically 
finished and vigorous story entitled ** Apres Le Mort.” 

—An early issue of the ‘* Century "’ is to contain an article 
on ‘* Du Maarier and London Society,” by Mr. Henry James. 

—A. Williams & Co., of Boston, will shortly publish a 
translation of Gautier’s ‘Richard Wagner and His Poetical 
Works.” 

—It is understood in Boston that Mr. John Bartlett is to be- 
come the head of the well-known publishing house of Little, 
Brown & Co. 

—It is said that Ex-Secretary Blaine is at work on a two 
volume history, to be entitled ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress; 
from Lincoln to Garfield.” 

—The new edition of Poe's ‘‘ Raven,” iUlustrated by Dore, 
which the Harpers are to publish, is to be made more valuable 
by a preface from the pen of E. C. Stedman. 

—It is not surprising that James R. Osgood and Co. an- 
nouace a new edition of Mrs. Clemmer’s ‘‘ Poems of Life and 
Nature.” They deserve, as they are receiving, wide popu- 
larity. 

—The latest stories are the ‘Gentle Savage,"’ by Edward 
King ; and ‘‘ The Siege of Loadon,” with other stories and 
sketches, by Henry James, both published by James R. 
Usgood & Co. 

—Caesell, Petter, Galpin & Co., the well known English 
publishers, who have @ branch house in this city, find their 
business so large that they bave resolved to become an in- 
corporated company. 

The International Review "’ reappears in a double num- 
ber, with Wm. Ralston Balch as editor and John Kyckman 
of this city as publisher. The table of contents embraces a 
goodly number of subjects of timely interest. 

—‘* Geraldine Hawthorne,"’ the story which Henry Holt & 
Co. have recently added to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” is 
highly commended by the English critics, and is pervaded by 
an element of pathos which is both natural and artistic. 

—‘'The Rey. T. T. Munger, whose volume of practical 
papersto young men, ** On the Threshold,”’ had such a well. 
deserved success, is about to publish through Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. a volume of sermons entitled ‘‘ Freedom of 
Faith.” 

—It is stated that Mr. Louis J. Jennings is the author of a 
recent semi-derogatory article on American novels in the 
‘* Quarterly Review,” and that he subsequently sent a puff 
of his own article in a cable dispatch tothe New York 
** World.” 

—E. Marion Crawford, the author of that promising story 
‘* Mr. Isaacs,” has written a new novel which will be begun 
in the May number of the “‘ Atlantic Monthly,” and will te 
entitled a ‘‘A Roman Singer.” Mr. Crawford is a native of 
Rome and writes what he knows aboat. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have completed their republica- 
tion of the immortal Breakfast Table Series by issuing the 
** Professor at the Breakfast Table,”’ revieed and with a new 
preface. It would be hard to name three other books of th 
size which contain so much wit and wisdom. 

—} P. Putnam's Sons will suitably commemorate the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Washington Irving by 
issuing a memorial edition of his life and letters, in three 
quarto volumes, limited to three hundred copies. The edition 
will represent the best art of the book maker in type, paper, 
and illustration, and will contain, very appropriately, a por- 
trait of the late Mr. G. P. Putnam, who was te Irving not 


ouly an eminently successful publisher but a tried and valued 
friend. 

—The late Earl of Asb!urnnam left a very valuable collee- 
tion of manuscripts, extending from the Saxon period to let- 
ters of Cromwell, including the refusal of Hampden and 
others to pay ship-money. There are 4,000 volumes. They 
are offered to the British Musenm for #800000 The 


“Times” points out that if Great Britain hesitates to pur 
chase the collection America is certainly ready to do ; that 
Chicago holds a bequest for the purchase of aiirary. Ger- 
many has already been treating for the purchase of the 
man uscripta. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any euriect tc The ¢ hristian 
Union, accompanied with a poetaye stamp, wil! receive a reply ei her 
throagh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be ziven a4 promptly ae practicable. 


J. M., lronton, Mo.. questions the correctness and saiutariness of 


the article by Ex-Governor Seymour To Sin Bearers,” ublished 
in the Union of Dec. 28, which, to thia correspondent, conveys the 
doctrine that “men may become. better for their crimes” throagh 
the ** just revret and carefa! caution” which their fal may ‘nduce. 


We de not bind ourselves by the utterances of our contrib- 
utors over their own names. We find them usually able to 
support their own assertions. The article in question was 
on @ theme which bas many sides, and whose full truth can- 
Only be brought out by balancing statements. It 's not 
strange, therefore, that separate phrases in the article 
should seem unsafe, while ita whole drift and final impression 
might be salutary. The subject involves no less u prob- 
lem than that which has baffled the thought of all ares—the 
office of evil in a universe which proceeds from, and is gov 
erned by, a holy God. Whether we regard it as safe or not, 
the fact remains that under God's government of grace some 
men are made better by certain of their evil deeda, when 
those deeds arouse their etupefied consciences to see the pit 
to which they have been unconseiously tending. They are 
made tetter not by their sins but by God's grace. To say, 
with some ancient theology, that, therefore, *‘ sin is the nec- 
essary means to the greatest good,”’ would certainly fall 
justly under J. M.'s stricture, as confusing the nature of 
evil and good. But let us say—what the article may be un- 
derstood to imply —that sin 1s an occasion on which God, by 
infinitely gracious wisdom and power, may work out a 
greater good: is not thattrue? Thesin retains al! its vile 
nature and ill-desert; but God is too strong for it. This 


principle, however, we are not warranted in applyin to sin, 
known and wilifal, against clear light and in of 
God's grace. 


Please inform me of the origin of the symbols of the Evangelists 
corresponding to the “ four beasts,” Kev. iv.,7. Also, why does 
Thorwaldsen in his bas-reliefa assign the symbols differently from 
Lange ? 

The four Evangelists, as unveiling heavenly things, were 
associated, according to Oriental symbolism, with the four 
living creatures seen in the heavenly vision of Ezekiel! (i., 10), 
and of John, the Revelator. No representations connecting 
the Evangelista with these symbols are found of a date ear- 
lier than the fifth century; though in the second century 
there are traces of a connection in Christian thought. 
Jerome seers the first to have specially applied each symbol 
to each writer in the latter part of the fourth century. The 
different assicnments are to be explained by the fact that the 
symbolic applications depended on fanciful and unstable 
analogies which wou!d differently impress different minds. 
Thor waldsen's assignment is the most ancient, agreeing with 
that of Jerome: this seems simply to have followed the order 
in which the four Goepels are commonly named, and the 
order of the four creatures in Ezekiel—combining the two 
step by step. The more modern assignment, as in Lange, is 
not without eminent authority. 


Will The Chriatian Union please give me a little information, either 
through ite columns orb; letter. I am some advanced in painting 
in olla, and wish to go to New York, through some institution or 
under a private instructor, where I can make myself proficient in 
figures, and obtain a diploma. What in your opinion are some of the 
best places for me? W. B. A. 

The Art Students’ League, 38 W. Fourteenth Street, gives 
greater facilities—more hours to study, less red tape to go 
through with—than any school in the country. 

The National Academy of Design, cor. Twenty-third 8t. 
and Fourth Ave., comes next in this city. 

The Cooper Union is good, but it is a free school, and a 
great many applicants are on the list. The League or the 
Academy grants no diplomas; one doesn’t need that. The 
work speaks for itself. 


That the last eleven verses of Mark's gospel are spurious. That 
the inspiration of Mark's gospel does not apply to these verses, but 
they were added subsequent to giving that gospel to the church. 
Do they claim inspiration? Please answer through yonr columns or 
by letter, as I consider The Christian Union the beat religious paper 
of the day and alwaye reliable. L. J. T. 

GARBRETTSONVILLE, Obio. 

The weight of authority, internal or external, appears to 
point to the conclusion that {Mark's gospel was 
either abruptly broken off by some accident, or that ita close 
was early lost, and that verses 9-20 were appended at an early 
day, probably during the first century, to give completion to 
the book. The question is one of secondary importance, 
since all that is essential in spirit and substance in this pas- 
sage isto be found elsewhere in the gospels, in accounts 
whose authenticity is undoubted. 


Many of your subecribere in this vicinity are anxious to know tf 
Mr. Beecher’s morning and evening sermons are both to be pab- 
lished in the pamphiet Plymoath Pulpit.” A. N. 

Futon, Cal, 

Only one of Mr. Beecher’s weekly sermons is published in 
the * Plymouth Pulpit ;" ordinarily the morning sermon, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipi of ai new pubdlieations celiteral af 
the Sditortal Room. of this vaprr will acknowl- 
tn tte earliest subsequent tesue, Publishers 
will confer @ favor by prompliy advising 4 of any 
motasion tn this reapect. Acoompanying memno- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali casca.} 


Funk & N, Y. 
* Livea of Llustrioue Shoemakers.” By Wm. Ed- 
ward Wi.ke, 
Harrer & Broturrs, New York. 
Franklin Square Library, 
* Unapotted from the World.” By Mre. G. W. 
Godfrey. 
“James Nasmyih, Engineer.” 
Sm: 'es. 


By Samuel 


D. Lorarop, Boston. 
“ The Man of the House.” By Pansy. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“The Battle of the Moy; or, How Ireland won 
Her Independence, 1592-1894.” 


R. & Boston. 


“A Gentle Savage.’ Ky Edward King. 

The Correapondence of Th mas Carlyle and Em- 
ereon. 

** The Siege of London,”* The Pension Beaure- 
pas” aud ** The Polnt of View.” By Henry Jamcs. 


A. D. F. & Co., N.Y. 


“Winged Song,” an Easter Jubilee. By Rose 
Porter. 

“The Blind Man's Creed, and other Sermone.’ 
By Charies Parkhorst, D. D. 

“My Ain Countree, and otber Verees.”’ Ly 
Mary Lee Demarest. 


WaLpen & Srowe, Cincinnati. 


** Methodism and Literature."" By F. A. Archi- 
bald. 


A.C. Bosion. 


“Modern Spiritualiem; or, Opening the Way.” 
By Thomas B. Ha!!. 


Tuomas WHiITTAK N. Y. 


“A Commentary on St. Panul’s Epistie to the 
Corinthians By Joeeph Ayar Bret. 

“A Commentary on St. Paui’s Epistie to the 
Romans.”” By Joseph Agar Beet. 


MAGAZINES. 


Homiletic Magazine. The Antiquary. Centary 
Magazine. Jeurnal of Speculative Philosophy. 
St. Nicholar. Internationa! Review, Kelectic 
Magazine. Art Amateur. Princeton Review. New 
Englander, Longman’s Magazine, The Wheelman. 


C.J. Detroit, 


Music. 


* Louise.” waltz. By R. Speil. ** In Our Boat.” 
By Frederick Pease. * Song of the Silent Land.” 
By Frederick Peare. “ Seaport.” By Mrs. C. M. 
Dunlop. “ Remember Me No Nore.” Wy Owen 
Hope. “ Impetuosity,” gaiop. By Maad Hoiland. 
“Magnolia Galop.”” By G. H. Briggs. 
Alpine Rore,” waltz. By Mre. G. H. Brigga 
“Violets Biue.” waltz, Ky Mrs. G. H. Brigge 
* Orange Bad Waltz.” By Mra. G. H. Briggs. “ Lily 
Bells.” * Yellow Jessataine Waltz.” By Mrs. G. H. 
Briggs,” ** Per Grucern and. Stellas.” By Cur! 
Majer, ** Spring. *mazorka. By Carl | Majer. 


A New, Neat and Very Cheap Fdition of 


WITH COMPLETE INDEXES OF BOTH 
TEXTS AND SUBJECTS. 


NEW BOOKS, 


10 vols. 12mo. $10.00. Lit of Lord Lawrence, 


Spurgeon’s by 


| 


Ow 


Spurgeon’ S Lectures to Students. 
Spurgeon’s Tu pes and “Emblems. 


Spurgeon’s Commenting and 


smith, whoisan accomplished writer, and a faith- 


0) fu: unfliuching admirer of bos hero. He has pro 


Commentaries iimo.! 00 | 


Spurgeon’ SGemes 12mo.... .........1 


Spurgeon’s Gteontngs Among the 

Spurgeon’ 8 John Ploughman’ 8 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postace prepaid, 
on receipt of tbe price. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


I, 
IN STANDARD LIBRARY, 1583 SERIES. 


Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. 
By W. E. WINKS. 
Price 25 cents. 

Advance ordere for ove> 15, 000 already received. 

25th Thousand Hood’s Cromwell, Keady, 2c 

Thousand Haweis’ American Humorists, 
Ready, t5c. 

Thoneand Williams’ Short Chapters in Sci- 
ence, Ready Monday, 25c. 


II 


Meyer’s Commentary on Acts. 
Just issued. American Edition. Edited 
By WILLIAM ORMISTON. 


Dr. T. W. Chambers says: *‘ Prince of Exeretes." 

wr. Lhos. Armitage says: ‘‘ Of immense vaine.” 

Dr. Jos. I. Duryea says: ** Always he)pfu!.” 

Dr. Arthur Brooks says: ‘*‘ Useful for its large 
learning, wise judgment, and conciseness." 


Large octavo. 544 pawes; price, cloth, 82.5v. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey St., New Vork 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


Latest important Hymn and Tune Boook for Con- 
gregatio: al ea peing. for choirs and homes. 
Every tune sinesb e and sweet. 

By J. P. HOLBROOK, Mas. Doc. 

( Musical] editor of Songs for the Sanctuary.) 
8vo. cloth, 450 pawes, 774 Hymusa, 403 tuner. 
Price, post paid. $1.50. 

Special terms for introduction. 

* The bymne are choice and as full of music as 
they are fiagrantof the epirit of devotion. It te 
difficult to speak in adequate terms of the music 
without seeniine at Work, 

«*. Copies forwarded to pastors or co uwmittece for 
——) subject toreturn if not adopted, {ren 
ofc 

Address the publishers, 

AS. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 ‘William Street. New Vork. 


34 and 36 Madison Street, C hicago. 


A New History of the United States. 


HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK. 

“ The eubjedt of my narrative is the history of the people of the United States of America from the 
close of the War for Indeperdence down to the opening of the war between the States. In the course of 
this narrative much, indeed, must be written of wars, conepiracies, and rebellions; of Presidenta, of Con- 
greases, of embassies, of treaties, of the a.nbition of political leaders in the Senate-house, and of the rise 
of great parties in the nation. Yet the hietory of the people ehail be the chief theme. At every stage of 
the splendid progress which separates the America of Washington and Adams from the America in 
which we live, it shail be my purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the literary 
canons of the times ; to note the changes of manners and morals; to trace the growth of that humane 
epirit which abolished punishment for debt, which reformed the discipline of prisone and of jails, 
and which has, in our own time, destroyed slavery and lessened the m'series of dum) brutes. 
Nor shall itbe leas my aim to recount the manifold improvements which, in a thousand ways, 
have multiplied the conveniences of life and ministered to the happiness of our race; to describe the 
rise and progress of that long series of mechanical inventions and discoveries which is now the admira- 
tion of the world, and our just pride and boast ; to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity unparalieled in the annals of 
human affairs ; how, from a etate of great poverty and feebleness, our country grew rapidiy to one of 
Opaience and power; how ber agriculture an¢ her manufactures flourished together; how, by a wise 
system of free education and a free prese, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and sciences ad. 
vanced ; bow the ingenuity of her people became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than any of 


which the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 


To be completed in 5 vols. Vol. 1. now ready. Oct. cloth, gilt top. $2.50 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., N. Y. 


Telexr aph 


ROBT, CARTER & BROTHERS. 


By BR. Bosworth Smith, M. A. Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, amietant master at Harrow 
School; author of * Carthage and the Cartba- 
giniany,” “Rome and Carthage,’’ etc. With 
and portratta, vol«., Svo, $5. 

** John Law rence, the name by which the late 


00 | Vik of lndia w always be best known, 


been wtunate in hie biowravher, Mr. Boeworth 


duced an entertaininy, as we! ae a valuable book: 
the wevera! reader certainly findit attractive: 
the student of reeent bietery will diecover its 
matters of deepinuterert to him."—[Daily 


On the Desert, 


With a Beolef Review of Recent Eventain E zypt. 
By Rev. Henry M, Field, D.D., author of * From 
the Lakes ef Killarney to the Golden Horn,’ 
and From Exyptto Japan.” 1 vol., crown Svo 
with & map, $2. 

This volume ix the account of a Journey in the, 
track of the Israe\ites along the Red “esa, among 
the »eake of S.mal, through toc Desert of the 

Wandering, and np to the Promised Land. 

From Rev, William M. Taylor, D. D. 


I wae so interested in ita perueal that it was with 
difficulty that con’d myself to lay it 
down. I tind it more interestine than a novel, and 
ful, besides, Of valuable information, sound reflec. 
tion, and elear thinkinew. The descrip'ions enable 
one to see for himeeif the objecte on which the 

‘riter looked. The etyle ise c earness itself. One 
ever feeis at alose to know the meanuina, and i- 
bever tempt d to read arection over again to be sure 
that he has quite understood it; but is borne aiong 

witha deli hernl sense of enjoyment Without th 
juiting aud fatiwue of ridiue a camel's back, 
one h salthe pleasures of an excursion 
those eccones which be forever sacred to the 
lovers of the Word of tiod. Nor wustl forget to add 
that every now and then a deliehtf humor bubbles 
up in theese pase, which acds immensely to the 
charm ot a very charrmauuse book, 


The Religions of the 
Ancient World. 


Including Egypt, Aeeyria, and Babylovia, Persia, 
India, Phoenicia, Erruria, Greece, Rome. By 
Gcorge Rawlinson, M.A., author of “ ‘the Orlyin 
of Nations,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

** The historical studies which have elevated this 
author's works to the bighest position bave made 
him with thoes beliefs which once directed 
tne world’s thonweht: and he haa dove literature no 
‘etter service than in this litlie volume The 
book, then, is to be accepted a. a sketch, and aa the 
most trustworthy aketch in our lanw uae, of the re- 
ligi ¥. Christian Advocate. 


Final Causes 

Ina USES, 

By Pan! Janet, Member of the French Academy. 
Trausiated from the Second French Edition 
With a Preface by Profeseor Robert Flint, D.D., 

LL.D. 1 vol., Svo, $2.59, 

**No book of greater importance in the realm of 
thev!owvica] phiiosophy has appeared during the past 
twenty sears thau Paul Janet’s ‘Final Causes. 
The centra! idea of the work is one which the whole 
cc uree of dicussion has made the question 
of the day. viz.: that fina’ causes are not inconesist- 
ent with physic:| causation. Janet coes not contend 
avanist evilation in Nature; but only againet the 
atheist.c .nterpretation of evolution, which denice 
the presence in it or operation behind !t of intelligent 
and definitive faculty.”"—[The Independent 


An Honorable Surren- 
der, 


By Mary Ad .ais. 1 voi., 12mo, $'. 

*** An Honorable Surrender’ is a healthful, 
breezy, American romance, not abounding in inci- 
deute Or dramatic situations, but clever and read- 
ableon every page. For the writer knows human 
nature weil, aud jooks on the sun y sideof it; while 
h riiterary etyle is pure, «raceful, and polish 
It is some time since we have read so bright a littie 
hia Bulletin. 


Recollectionsof Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, 


Late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures de- 
livered in Edinburgh, in November, 1882. By 
George Granville Bradley, D D., Dean of West- 
minster, Honorary Fellow of University College, 
Oxfort. 1 vol., 12mo0, $1. 

Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook. 


Dorner on the Future 
State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an introduction and notes, 
By Newman Smyth, D.D., author of ** Old Faithe 
in New Light,” * The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day,’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. 


An Account of the Search for the Jeannette and a 
Sledge Journey throngh Siberia. By William H. 
Wilder, correspondent of the New York Herald 
with the Rodyers Search Expedition ; author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., 8vo., with mape 
and Llustrations, $4. 


*,” These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 & 745 BROADWAY, New York. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons Mes Nall & SRUTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES and Universal luformation relating to 
a'| Ages and Nations, Seventeenth edition, con- 
taining the History of the Worid to the Autumn 
of 1881. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain: Cor. Mem. 
Hist. Soc. New York. Revised for American 
Readers. Large Svo, $10 pager, Cloth, $6.00. 

Il 

ENCLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
ISTH CENTURY... by \bomas Sargean: 
Perry. i%mo. Cloth, $2.00, 

A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERA- 
TURE, from Euniur to Boethias, By Georg 
Augustus Simcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Orford. In Two Volamer. 12mo, Cloth, 
$4.00. Wniform with Mahafy's History of Clas- 
sical Literature.”’ 

A CREEK-ENCLISH LEXICON. 
Compiled by Henry George Liddel), D., Dean 
of Cariat Church, Oxford, and Robert Scott, D. 
D., Dean of Rochester, !ate Master of Balliol! Col. 
lege, Oxford. Seventh Edition. Revieed and 
Augmented throughout, with the Co-operation of 
Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, New 
York. 4to, Sheep, $10.00. 

Vv. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENCINEER. 
An Autobioyraphy. Kdited By Samuel Saiile-, 
Anthor of Lives of the Self-Help,’ 
etc. 4to, Paper, 2u cents 

Vi. 

TIM AND TIP; or. The Adventures of a 
Boy and a Dog. by James Uiie, Author of 
“Toby Tyler,” etc. lilustrated. i6mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Vil. 

PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
William Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High Schoo!, Cambridce, Mase. With En- 
gravinge. 16mo, Oloth, 56 cents Paper, 4y 
cents. 

Vill. 


TWO NOBLE KINSMEN,. 
Fietcher aud William Soakespeare. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly Head 
Masterof the High Schoo!, Cambridge, Mase 
With Encravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 rents: Paper 
40 cents. 

IX. 

JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTE- 
VELD. Epleodes in the History of the 
Vourteenth Century. By James Liutton. 4to, 


cents. 
xX. 


CHARACTER READINCS FROM 


“CEORCE ELIOT.””  sleced and 
Arracged by Nathan Shepard, Editor of the 


“The Dickens Reader.” With 
4to, Paper, 25 cents 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Shandon Bellis. By William Biack. Lllustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 20 cents. 


Unspotted from the World. By Mre. G. W. God- 
frey. 20 cents. 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary Cecil Hay. 10 centa. 


It was a Lover and bis Lase. By Mrs. Olliphant. 
20 cents. 


My Connaught Cousins. By the Author of “ The 
Queen of Connaught; +15 centa 


George Vanbrngh's Mistake. Ly H. Baden Pritch- 
ard. 2 cents. 


Dukerborongh Tales. By Richard Malcolm John- 
ston. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By Mrs. John Kent 
Spender. 20 cents. 


Kit; a Memory. By James Payn. Lilostrated. 20c 


tS?” HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of 
the above works by mall, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPERS’ CATALOGUE mailed free on 
receipt of Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM SELECTIONS. 


By A. C. Morrow, cloth, extra, $1.06. Has 1880 
selections and is the beet werk pubiisbed. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, Publishers & Booksellers, 
1% Nassau New Yorx, 
N. B.—A Fine Stock of Easter Cards. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Russian Empire. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
Gepnisz, F. KR. G. autbor of Lake 
liom in Central Africa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
beveled, with maps, $2.00, 
Mr. Geddie haa added with so + painstaking 
and skill to his own personal o tions the infor- 
ation gathered from: many authentic sources. — 
Congregationa (ist, Boston. 
The writer has thrown se ite pages | a charm far 
above that of romanve —(.V. 
The writer tels his story wi teen vivid- 
nessand picttiresyue power.—[{ The Chriatian Unton. 
It ia presented in a pleasant ety'e, and the volume 
is one which will supply a real want.—{7he Church 
man, New York. 
His boo. is su plied with It haa, too, 
oul index .— vance, Chicago. 
Mr. country with pictur- 
and force.—{ Boston Sunday Globe. 
book fa a veluable contribution to 
Russian down to the present day.— 
For by the 
for warded, post- 


or will be 
on receipt of price, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bieecker New Verk. 


School Music! 
NOWHERE ELSE 


than in the establishment of Drrson & 
are pub! ished so ao useful, so varied, so brill 
iant and every way satisfactory a set of MUSIC 


BOOKS for 
Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, 
our SONG BEL, — 50 cta., for (ommon Schools, 
by L Emerson, as faveri te, and one that 


may be ur veraally used . The older book 
EN HOBIN, cts., 


by Perkine, 
cta., by Eme ‘raon, and others, have a 


Chorua, $1, by Tilden, High 
Mcheol Choir, $!. aid Hourlef “inging. $1, 

mereon aud Tideo, Laurel Wreath. $1, by 
perkins, Kcho, 76 cw. by lerkins, and 
schoo! “ovg Hook, © cts., by F 
wood and successful collections for Hien and Nor 
MAL SCHOOL#s. end for lists! 


Wellesley College 81, by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, « hoice Tries, by Tilden, 
are Lew and Oret o aes collections for Female V olces. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instruments, 


inc'nding the wor'd famous Richeardson’s New 
Methed fer $3. and many theou- 
garde: Bor Pieoes al s ready for the Muaic 
of Ser uaries Colewes Bend fo 
lists. Any book mailed for retal) price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Drrson ll Co.. “6T Broadway, N. Y. 


For Easter Sunday 


The Gates of new and superior 
Bervice with appropriate Scripture s-lections. 
written expressly for the occasion by Rev. 

. Lowry. 16 pares. 
Price. $4) per 100; 5 centa by mall. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collectien of Carola by favorite authors. * pp. 

Price, $4.W per 100; 5 conta by mail. 

A full Cataloseue of Easter Carole, Services, and 
Anthems sent on requeat. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


76 Haat Ninth «treet, 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Che = San. 
A MILLION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PURLIC —The gabipined 
table shows the total cirenlation of the several edi 
tions of THE SUN for ae, aa compared with the 
—T figures of the preceding pear: 


NDAY, 7 037.604 
S443. GEKLY, _ 8,498,164 


Five million more SUNS were bought ne prea in 
182 than in 11. Te average circulation of the 
several editions during the whole of the past year was. 


THE SUN has advertixing space to sell. From its 
compact form an advertisement in THE SUN is more 
y seen then in the bianket sheeta, hencea few 
lines in its columns will serve to attract the widest 
attention. A five-line advertisement in THE SUN 
costing only two dollars, reaches over half a mi! lion 
his is unquestionab y the cheapest and 
most efficient mode of attaining puvlicity aud pro- 
curing customers anywhere obtainable. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


In Ly and Sunday Editions the of adver. 
orty Oents per Agate Lin Ke 
ty Oenta. Reading Notices One Dollar ent and F 

Oents on third pare, and ‘I'wo Dollars — 
on first and second paces per Agate lin 

In Weekly Edition the price is Fifty ‘Cents per line 
of Agate space, withoutextra charve for 1 
For preferred positions Seventy-five COenta to ° 
Dollars per line. 
THE SUN, 16, 168, and 170 NASSAU 8ST.,N.¥Y.CITY 


New and beautifal CHROMO C 

name in New Type, and an Elegant 4 

Gilt Round Floral Autegraph A! 
forldc cts. SNOW & Meriden. den. Ct. 


“Of the three Dundred give but three,” 


Financial and Ansnrance. 


— — 


THE WEEK. 


There are evidences of improvement, 
though developing slowly, in the general 
situation. There is but little anticipa- 
tion of any legislation of value relating 
to the tariff at this session of Congress, 
the principal anxiety is lest something 
of detriment may slip through in the last 
hours of legislation. Nothing good is 
expected. It is possible, however, that 
at the last moment the Senate Revenue 
and Tariff bill modified by a conference 
committee may pass, in which case 
something will be gained in favor of re- 
lieving taxpayers. Outside of Congress 
we have a brightening of the business 
atmosphere. The report of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, though not 
made in full for January, will probably 
exhibit at least $27,000,000 excess of ex- 
ports over imports ip that month, making 
nearly $100,000,000 for the months from 
October 1, 1882. This would have been 
much larger, but for the floods and snow 
blockades. By the detention till later 
of so much production there must be 
during the early spring a very large in- 
crease in the transportation accounts of 
the railways, and ip the export move- 
meat of ail of our products. Recent 
estimates by the Bureau of Statistics 
lead to the conelusion that we have pro- 
duced this year, as compared with laat, 
in the three items of cotton, wheat and 
corp, &bout $410,000,000 addition in the 
money value of these staples, which 
must leave «a very heavy surplus in store 
of ail these, to find a market, foreign and 
domestic. Our exports, even from tie 
New York port, thus far, are largely 
in our favor as compared with the same 
\ime # year ago, 
ment this year has been lighter at this 
port than a year ago, baving been mace 
more from the Southern shipping points. 

‘The iron interests,which have suffered | 


from overproduction under the stimuius| Mew neat 


of the great railway building enterprise 
of 1882, is settling down on a more 
healthy and natural basis, and in doing 
80 is forcing into liquidation a number 
of the smaller furcaces throughout the 
country. Forthis reason we occasionally 
have reported failures in this braoch ; 
but the special feature of ivsoivency is 
confined largely to the manufactures 
springing from this cause. 

The earnings of the Northwestern 
railways for the last week in February 
exhibit handsome gains, due to the re- 
moval of the blockades. The North- 
western road increases nearly $25,000 
for the time named, and the St. Paul 
$71,000. The veto by Governor Cleve- 
land of the five cent fare bill on the Ele- 
vated Railroads, passed in the New York 
Legislature some days since, on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality, and as 
an act of bad faith by the State in seek- 
ing to violate the conditions of a vested 
franchise imparts a tone of confidence 
in our Btate executive, and clearly dem- 
onstrates that he will not permit any 
violation of the rights of property, in 
whatever shape it may be attempted by 
the Legislature. 

The latest from Washington—since 
writing the above respecting tariff legis- 
latian—indicates the passage of the con- 
ference committee’s bill. -The Senate has 
passed the bill by one majority and it is 
now in the House, and likely to succeed. 
If so, Senator Morrell, chairman of the 
conference committee, publicly states 
that it will reduce taxation, directly and 
through customs, to the amount of 
75,000,000. Such a decrease will prove of 
ts| great benefit, and have the effect of 
putting new energy and strength into al! 
our domestic inaustries. The bank 
statement again reflects a heavy accu- 
mulation of specie in the United States 
Treasury and also an interior demand for 
currency, and leaves the surplus reserve 
about two million dollars below the 
legal requirement; which is about as 


but the cotton move-| 
| which date a 


the net 


it usually is this season of the year, and 
reads as follows: 


Lean* increase 80° 
Specie decrease . 8,171,400 
Legal tenders decrease 1,107,000 
Deporita decrease. 8 021,000 
Reserve decrease. 3,523,775 


Money is about five percent, and more | 


active, The stock market exhibits a) 
hardening process, at abcut 
a week ago. Foreign is 


receding to a gold import point. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affaires on the Slat December, 1882. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3let December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 


$4,412,603 58 
1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from list Jan- 
uary, to Slat December, $4,590,305 Ww 
Losses paid during the —— 
same period .. $2,013,767 3S 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses 


$823, 204 50 
The Company has the following Asseta, viz.: 
United States and state of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks $8,974,558 00 
secured ‘by Stoe ka, ‘and other- 
. 1,575,500 00 
Res aud ‘Claims: due the 
Company, estimated at. 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Rece iv abi. 1,7%5,.575 O2 
Cash in Bank... 85 


$13,171,675 02 


Amount .. 


Six per cent. interest on the ox itatanding cer- 
tiflcates of profita will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 

i interest thereon wiil cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EUMUND W. OCORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOUN ELLIOT f. 
LEWIS OURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYN 
CHAS. H RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURK? 
JAMES LOW CHAS H. MARSHALL. 
DAVID LANE, GE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDWIN » MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, G DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS rye WILLETS 
BENJ. H. FIELD, OHAS. D LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ILLIAM BRYOF, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
ROYAL PHEL HOS. B CODDINGTON, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, K. THUXBEK, 
A. HAND | DEGKOOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN 
WILLIAM H. WEB N. TH, 


DEN TUN Ss 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 
JOUN D. JONES, Premdent. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN. Wd Vice Pres't. 


Toa Bw 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Organized 1865.—— 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1883, - « $1,390,440 77 
Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1883, ej e 1,167,604 08 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by Masa 
and Conn. 223, 836 & 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by onto 
York Standard.. 275, 108. 69 
Which is exclusive of « ‘Bpecial ke- 
serve for accumulations due by 
Endow- 


98, 074 O04 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres'’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secretary. 
J. D. CHURCH, Supt. of Agencies. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Yayments Prompt as Geverament Bends. 
At Natronal Bank of Commerce in New York, 
sae restatements confirmed by 312 testimonials by 

tion. KINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hussy Dicnrxson, NewYork Manages, Broadway 


the prices of 
gradually | 


SAFETY FUND INSURANOE. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 


No. | BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
200.000 
Outstanding Liabilities................ 626 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jannary I, I: 81, 725, 286 
Ali polncies: thia ane any ane vow is#ued ander 
the New York Mafet ty FP 
Pk TER Preaident. 
THOR. F. GOODR If. peter 


CONTINENTAL INS. 60. 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Reserve for 4.128 64 


Rese ve fora’! othe 3545 27 
Capita! paid in Cash 0,000 00 
Net Sarpln 57,865 69 
Total Cash 84, 450. 534 5 50 
This Compan cou du s ite business tbe 
re-trict New York Safety Fund 
The Sel dst wether et ae $1 100.000, 
PR, ‘Pres’. 


TO INVESTORS! 


‘TGAG ES 
roperty. 
hird NVation- 


ipo improved, productive 
ARANITEED: 


~ most desir- 
able a wit 


Westera Fart 


BANSAS 
“rite for 
SPECIAL IN POR MATION 


loam. mow ow hata 


Every Loan Guarante ed Satisfactory. 


Ratesare ‘irm and se curities never better. 
Pros HW. PERKINS, See 
J W vit’ vi Pre G ILLEIT. Treas. 
HAKI 


HAGERTY & SKILLMAN, 


DEALERS IN 


DAKOTA FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


Inthe Jim River Valley. 


PER GENT guirsotee c interest 


Pwabie a@emi-aonaally. Cor- 
i with partics having a few 
Send for circular 


invert. Secrrity ample. 
HAGERTY & SKIL i, MAN,Abe Dakota. 


MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE CO., 
and Broadway. Y. cor., of Lecnard 8t. 
Offers a Safe Pepository for Bonde, Deeda, Mort- 
Wills, and other val usb ‘papers, Sliverware, 
Jewulry, Paintings, Statuary, 
safes torent from &20 to er year. 
W.H. APPLETC IN, Pree, S S.FISHER, \ ice-Pres. 
FRED'E FOSTEL RK, Getera Man: wer. 


CAJON LAND GO, 


San Diego, California, 
We offer « ve Ty reaaonab'e terms aa 
rewarde price, time «f payrue: t. and rate ef interest, 


3.500 Acres of Choice aed in Colony 
of El Cajon, miles rom the ity Sau Diewo. 
land ie surveyed and map nese and 


streets jaid out from: feet to 66 feet wide, and some 
of them wraded school- house, hotel, and post- 
ofticr established. 

[he raisins made fromthe grapes crown here are 
the finest in ¢( alifornia, and eu;enor tothe Malagas 


of same wrade. A loth fruits wt equa ¢ “i i gual- 
ity. Fer climatic condition reference im tude to 
United States Siena! reports thie city. 


send for pamphieta to office of Comera 
JA BENEDICT, President. 


Gorham Solid Silver 


An experience of over fifty years in the 
manufacture of SOLID SILVER WaAks, com- 
bined with the advantages that large capital 
and a constantly increasing business afford, 
enable the GornamM Company to stand Prs- 
EMINENT in this department of art incustry. 

These wares have been sold and endorsed 


by every prominent dealer in the United 


States, and the trade mark nas at 


become as sure a guarantee for 
pure metal in this country as is the Hall 
Mark of England. 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more ele- 
gant and subatantial character than the com- 
moner grades, will now find the GorHamM 
PLaTE the most econemical ware made. The 
quality is fully maintained, and the prices are 
much less than formerly, while the variety of 
design is larger. 

GORHAM M’'F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No 37 UNION SQUARE. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


— — 


- 


Fatablished 184. No Patent, No Pay! 
Obtained for Mechanical Devi 
DA ENT Desians, and Labels. 
inary examinations as to patent 
tents’ sent free eve 


Free. Our ‘* Guide for Obtain- 
‘where. Address 
Baewer & Solicitors of 
ton, D. 


atentsa, W 


Those an Advertisement 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser are 
Publisher by stating that they saw ike 


prime 
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Publisher's Pepartment. 


New YorE, 8, 1883. 


* The Christian Union is com- 
ing to be an excellent represent-| 
ative of the broadest and most 
catholic Christianity. Standing 
on what may fairly be called an 
Evangelical basis, it habitually, 
draws out from all religious 
schools their most spiritual and 
sympathetic quality.” — (The 
Springfield Republican. 


THE PUBLISHER. 


* Tue CHRISTIAN UNION IS SENT TO SvuB- 
SORIBERS UNTIL AN EXPLICIT ORDER 18 
RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHER FOR iTS | 
DISCONTINUANCE, AND ALL PAYMENT OF. 
ARREARAGES I8 MADE AS REQUIRED BY 


Law.” 


> 


Why do we make such a rule? 

Because we find that such a rule is 
most satisfactory to the large majority 
of our subscribers. Where we receive 
one letter like the following : 

**I take pleasure to let you know I do not want 
your paper agy longer. If I did | would have sub- 
soribed for it, eo you may stop it at once,” 
or, i 

** Please do not send The Christian Union to me 
any longer. I thonght you would etop unless I re. 
newed my subscription,” 
or, 

“I do not wish to take your paper any longer. 
Please stop my paper. | won't pay any charger,” 
we receive ten like the following: 

“It comes to our household bringing weekly | 


good cheer, and urging us ever ouward to higher, 
and nobieraims. Many. many thanks. # hope to 
pay my eubecription in a few days.” 

These letters show that our decision is 
& wise one and gives general satisfaction ; 
that The Christian Union is doing the 
work a family newspaper should do; 
that there are hundreds of homes to 
which it brings each week he!p, comfort, 
and education. That prompt payment 
is very desirable we all know; that no 
publisher would continue to send a paper 
for an indefinite period to a non-paying 
subscriber is equally true. Yet we fully 
realize that The Christian Union is a wel_ 
come weekly visitor in many families 
where the price of subscription cannot 
be paid at a moment’s notice, and we 
mean to give such subscribers opportu- 
nities to make up the amount. To those 
of our subscribers who object to this 
rule, we can only say: the wrapper on 
your paper gives you each week the date 
of the expiration of your subscription ; a 
postal card costs but one cent ; the labor 
of writing your order consumes no more 
time sent before the date of the expira- 
tion than it does after that date. We 
always regret to lose a subscriber, but 
will obey orders when received. 


DOBSON’S CARPETS. 


Mesers. John &. James Dobson, 40 and 42 
Weat Fourteenth Street :—This great manu- 
facturing house is at present cffering extra- 
ordinary inducements in velvet carpeting. 
Their velvet carpets, including new and 
elegant patterns in floriated designs 
and set Oriental designs on ground- 
ings of sage color, medium olive, old 
gold, cream-white, and dark red, they are 
now selling at the usual price of body-Brus- 
sels. In the latter also they show beautiful 
patterns in Mauresque designs and colors— 
floriations in dark, glowing colors, relieving 
grounding gold, dusted with black, and pat- 
terns in terra-cotta, cardinal-red, aud rich 
velvety maroon groundings, relieved with 
Smyrne sad East India designs, in the colors 
seen in these varieties of Oriental carpetings. 
Beautiful and serviceable body-Brussels car- 
petings fer bed-rooms are in foliage designs 
introducing russet, olive. and wood colors on 
dark reds, blues, invisible greens, black, etc., 
and in dark colorings of small figures, there 
are shown handsome carpets designed for 
libraries and dining-rooms, with simple and 
harmonious patterns for halls and stairs. 

The Moguettes for drawing-rooms are in 
floriated and Oriental designs on groundings 
of pale cru, cream-color, pale sage, French 
gray, etc.; with several gorgeous patterns in 


of shades of the 


QUININE, has induced many ihnitations. 


red—the design perfected by the introduction 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIU.. No. 10 


colores, from the 
darkest waroon to a fresh pink. There are 
borderings designed expressiy for all these 
carpetings. Toe ingrain carpetipvgs are well 
worthy of notice; sttention is especially 
directed tothe ingrain drugyeta, or dinner- 
table carpets. The supply of Oriental rugs 
is seeming! y endiess, while sume of the finest 
specimens tobe found in the city are in the 
stock of the Messrs. Dobson. It is varied by 
the Bungablore, Mirzapore. Ghiordes, Bok- 
hara, Persian, Naghistan, Karabagh, Cashb- 
mere, Messulipstam, Alahwoolie, Oushak, 
Cairo, Koula, and other Turkish and Eastern 
manufactures. Producing their own carpets, 
aod, with the exception of their Oriental ruge, 
dealing enly in American goods, and selling 
directly from the looms, the Messrs. Dobson 
are prepared to sell on the most reasonable 
terms. 

‘Those who wish to ercape the severity of 
our winters, and the exceasive heat of our 
sulmers, are referred io the advertiseme:t 
in another column of the El Cajon Land 
Co. of San Diego, Cal. This company is re- 
liable, aud invites fallest investigation. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORK. 

Dr. G. W. CoLiins, Tipton, Ind., says: 
used it in nervous debility brought on by 
overwork in warm weather, with good re- 
sults.” 


Thousands of testimonials certify to the prompt 
cure of all bronchia! and jung ections, by the use 
of Ayer's Cherry P ral. 


Every mother should keep Ayer's Cherry Pectoral) 
use, case of Croup and sudden 


Cough. Brown's TROCHES sre used 
with advantawe to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affections. Price 2% cents 


THE GREAT SUCCES SS 
eved by CASWEILL, MASSEY & CO'S EMUL- 
SIGN of COD-LIVER “OIL, th PEPSIN and 


Get the 
1121 Brosdway and 678 bth Avenue. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 


original 


each 
there or 15 cents agate 


Wanted —By a young young man of good, reliable 
character, a position as collector, or some ont-of- 
door occupation in this city. Address J. K. M., 
this office. 


Aiken, S. C., wanta a good boarding and day 
school and wil! sustain it. The building is ready 
and the right person, witha little capital, may ad- 
drees Lock box 104, Aiken, 8. C. 


Farm.—Purchaser wanted for a large Wheat 
Farm in Red River Valley ; 620 acres, 300 broke and 
ready for crop, railroad station and town on part of 
the tract, large dwelling house. Price $35 per acre. 
One half of price can remain on place secured by 
mortgage. Address, Rev. A. H. Holloway, Sabin, 
Clay Co., Minn. 


Wanted.—aA)! who want type writer copying 
of all kind done in the best manner, with accuracy 
and promptness, (physicians’ papers, reports of 
cases, eic., a speciality.) Miss K. 
Office of Chrietian Union. 


For Sale. A Breech-Loading Rifle (Hall's), 
1832, $3, an interesting relic. Also a smal! mortar, 
(weighs 25 lbs.) about 200 years old, $3. Also a 
Bickford Knitting Machine, cos. $32, for $16. Or 
would exchange these things for any article of 
value. Address W. M. H., 1212 Cherry Street, Phill- 
ade!iphia, Pa. 


For Sale.—A splendid B. L. gun (Rigby), 10 
g.. in., Sibs.; very finest Tarkish Damascus 
(etched) bbig. Cost $400 (the maker's Centennial 
Exhibition gun); will take $350. Alsoa * Lang’ 
12x30 8 Iba. 6 oz., choke-bored ; $375; price, $275. 
Both are ** gems,” new, and bargains. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. WIIl send for examina- 
tion and trial on receipt of suitable reference. W. 
M. H., 1212 Cherry street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Great Bargain.—House and five acres of 
land at 'Fair View, N. J.; nine miles by Northern 
Rallroad. Honse 44x40. Splendid apple, pear, 
and shade trees ; running water; neardepot. Wil! 
be sold at a bargain on easy terma. Apply to 
owner, Z. H. Kitchen, 448 West Twenty-third st. 

Wanted. A Young American Protestant wo- 
man to take care of two young children and assist 
in family sewing; one desiring a good home above 
some other considerations, may apply to Box EK | 
Chistian Union. 


A Little Heme fer Sale—A snug and well- 
built cottage house, with twenty acres of lard and 
an orchard from which fruit was sold to the amount 
of about two bundred dollars’ worth this jast year. 
Location is healthfal and beautiful, having an oat- 
look upon the highlands of the Mudson, situated 
in Orange County, fifty odd miles from New York 
and about five miles from thecity of Newburgh. 
To a pereon desiring a snug country place, desirable 
in every reepect, it is a prize.—Address N. W. H., 
290 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Wanted—by a gentieman, a situation In a firet- 
clase mercantile house. I have been in business) 
for myself for the past six yeare. I have just; 
sold my business out, and eo Lam open for an en-| 
gayement. Willing to work and make myeelf 
generally useful. Henry L Young, 268 Schermer- 
born Street, Brooklyn. 


If any one knows of a servant-gir! who wante a 
permanent home in a Chrietian family, here isa 
chance. Keqaisites, honesty, neatnees, willingness 
to jearn and work, and ability to waeh and iron- 
She will be taught how tocook. Two adoite and 
two children In family. RKeferences given if 're- 
quired. House in tuburbe. Address, Box 653 
Binghamton, New York. 


A Lady will do type-writer-copyiog, legal, 
dramatic, etc. Ministers’ acd physicians’ work a 
specialty ; enduring and legible copies of sermoos, 
lectures, records of cases (Surgical and Medica)), 
etc.—%8 East Fourteenth Street, Room 8. 

A Lady who has been teaching for a number 
of years wishes a situation as Agent in a publishing 
houee.—Address Box 35, River, New Jersey. 


Wanted.—Agentsa to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Unton, New York City. 


Te Exchange.—i‘litchcock’s new and complete 
of the Holy Bible for Webeter’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary. The book is nearly new and 
in geod condition. Address E. D. Simmons, 
Lake Mille, Wis. 


$20 000 can find rare opportunity for a home 
and established bueiners. Machine and foundry 
works most favorably located on St. John’s river ; 
fine wharf, good run of businere, ral) traneporte- 
tion ;ten-room house, fine shrubbery. All social 
advantages adjacent’ For particulars addrese Dr. 
W., P.O box 434, Jackeonville, Florida. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 
The Medical Triumph of the Century 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


WILL CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


and 
vanced Cons um p- 
tion, and any In- 

flAammation of the 
a Mucous Membrane 
of the Respiratory 
Organs, whether it 
wax, isthe Nose, Throat, 

or Lungs. 


It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is 
used the same asa pillowatnight. Youinhale 
a powerfully medicated atmosphere all night, 
whilst sleeping, as usual. No pipes or tubes. 
In other words, it is a method, and an effective 
one, for feeding Sick Lungs and Inflamed Air- 
Passages with healing air, that purifies the 
blood by the same action, making a Constitu- 
tional Cure. It is safe as sunshine to the 
most delicate. 

It is a quick and radical cure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and we!ll-advanced Con- 
surmption, 

Send for Circulars and Testimony to 


THE co. 
Chestnut Street, bia, Pa. 


DIAMOND 


wo Best Dyes Ever Made. 


ga FOR SILK, WOOL, OK COTTON. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or sy fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Fastand Durable. Tach package will 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If youhaverever 

sed Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3c. stamp. 
WELIA, RIC HARDSON &CO., Barlingten, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For g.iding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work.- 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. a package,at the druggists or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Sherman. Superb 347 

work was subecribed for by 
Gen and hundreds of enatnent 
men, and is indorsed as most Vaiuabie and 1 hril- 
ling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, and is 


FUR hy, 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


“AURORA” 


Match-Safe 


NOTIOE. 

Place the match-safe 
in well. :iahted room 
during the day. It 
will store up enouwb 
light to be visible 
curing the wight. 


For sale by. all 
ing merchants. 
plea sent by 
poet paid, on receipt 
Of cents. 

F.W. Devoe & Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Luminous Articles, 
NEW YORK. 


PATEN TEDDEC. 1881, 


the grandest chance to money ever offered = 
nts. Send for Sireul Extra Terma, # 
ate, etc. all free, toA. D. WORTHI GTUN 
& CO.. Hartford, Conn. 
MON loc. 


Eaetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Nasean Mtreet. 
Letier, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


American and Back Diaries 


All kinds o: Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Spencerian 
and Washingtoa Medallion Stee! Pens 


AGH S 
"FALC N PEN 


Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price L‘st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine thy eee from 2c to 


JAMES 


me BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be_without rt. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorabliy known to the public s«tnce 
18M. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Pea)la. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools Farms, eto, 
WARRANT Catalogue seat Free. 


TT 


mHURCH 


Quan 


P.O. Box 181. Office, 86 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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am. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“NEW REMINGTON” 
No. 


5. 


Sewing Machine 


DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y.. 
er Ilien, N. 


Sewing Machine Agency, 


Won We 


| Wool | 1) nor he afraid Ter piertave 
house-keey ng now, Charley 
Lou has been telling for two or three vears 


how easy it was to cook well by following 


recipes in the Home Cook Book, and I got 
one at last. an'l have been following it for 
over two months, until now, I coulu pet up | 


any meal every recipe turns out splendidly 
and there are such full directions for every- 


thing. All bookst: 


GENTS WANTED 


18 ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEEe 
THE 


American Universal! Cyclopedia 
W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman N. 


AGENT 


ee. “Add ress Hi. & Co... Port land. Me 


$72 A free FID day at biome &o Comps 


res sell it for 1.50, 


a fortuna, 


$20 per day at worth | w 
LE o 


quatty and frm. 


| WANTS BIG 


Wh iPi i 
FRU 
HEADOU\ "AR AND L $0 HEM, 


ts or to ai! parts the nited 


Send for E. B. TREAT’S 


of Eiewant Books 
tibles, We want 
2 State, Connty, and 
Lax al Agente on «ur 
BOOK. 
Head'es’s Compan 
ion Vol. to ‘**Sacred 
Moun'ains.” Ad 
737 Broadway, N.Y. 


SUMMIT STOVE- PIPE SHELF, 


Improved Extension Jest Petentod 


ACENTS WANTED. 
$140.00 made b 
Agent in fifty «ix 


ull particalars and ints of 
reporte, quick Sales aad 
Profita, 
charges to A Address st epee 
and secure territory free 


ree 
. 10 Barclay 


J. SHEPARD CO. 
- CINCINNATI, O.,& KANSAS CITY, 


SS5.00 yay. 


$5 FOR 51.00 Nat 


Freight 
Prepaid 


real!’ 


— On 

NEW SIVLE Neo ‘ats. He in 

Laneth. #9 ine , Wei wht, 

Address or call upon 
the Manufacturer 


—~ Regular Price $85.00 Wei. 


PS Cello, f(t. tone. | 
ne, Mannal Sub Hass 16 ft. tone, & Bourdon, Co 
it. tone. Vivi di Gamba, 4 ft. tone. Stipes, ter « 


2 ins 
fa ut 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51.0 


Witheat &teol, 


t will not take the dirt or dust. eh tains the Sweet 
| ELESTE STOP, 


2 Metodia, & ft. tone, IClaralw the famous Freneh Horn Solo 


mbination, New Grand Organ Right and Left Knee 
ptr ul the entire th mn by the Knee 
tube 9 Vi im Dh 4 tome, 10 Grand kx presaiune Mets of 2001.1 TONGUE 
li Frenne h Hie Hn, it. tone, arp as follow { rful Su’ 


15 lrulciana, § ft. lari« 


Humana. Echo, § ton faves LESTE one set of FRENG HORN 
net, 8 ft. tone 7 Voix Celeste, tone ls viol ne 4 ft KEES, and 2 | h of regular GOLDEN 
tone. 19 Jubila: ite, Sit. tone. Piecolo, ft Zt TONG! EREEDS. Bes des ail this, itt fitted up with 
Coupler Harmonique, Orchestral Forte 33 Grand gan an OCTAVE COUPLER, wi u 4 the power of 
Knee Stop 4K ight (ryan Knee Stop the instrument. Lamp St tands «ket for Music, 
Wis Organ ix a of the organ-builders’ art Patent Stop Action, als Sounding Board, &e 
IS IN APPE HEI Ae it has a Slick Lod and ntly ar 


BEAL 
EXACTLY LIKE CUT. Case is solid Walnut 
fusely ornamented with hand carving and expensive upright patte rn. are made from the best quality of rub- 

cy veneers, he Music Pocket is of the most beau ber cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up with 
tif! de«ign extant. It is dese rving “oC aplace inthe steel «prings and the best quality of pedal strape The 
millionaire s parlor, aad would ornament the boudoir | i’edals, instead of being covere: wit carpet, are pol- 
ofa ished metal, neat design never get out of repair or worn 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. If you will remit me $51 and the an- 


nesrced Coupon within 10 days from 

the date hereof, Iwill hoxand shi 

this Orga an, with Organ Bench. Book, etc., exact! same asl sell for $85. You la 
ord+r immediately, and in n 


10 du ya. 


year's test trial given and a 
full warrant Hand Sis are. 
Given under m: Hand and Sea this 
13th day of March, 1883. 
ey Order Kegistered Letter, Ex- 


COUPON) 


ed within on «from date here of he webs agree ac cone this 
ess Pastas Organ. with Bench, Rook, e' 


lies for moving. 


case late r than 


On of this Coupes and @51 in cash by Bank | 


m your Bank, if forward- 
fi as pa t pa 


yvment 
rvi linge the balance 


«err 
ot aceon les this Coupon, and will you a receipted billin full f OA: and box and ship 
a the Organ ju-te @x if is Ti forSi« years. Mo with interest 
from date of remittanc ul Leta repre rate aiter years Use. .F. BEATTY. 


thin the 10 days I agree to prepa freight on the above 

te you arent raibre sfation. anv peint east of the "Misatsaipp tiver, or that far onany 
wooing west his ik rare eppertuntts fo an instrument az it were at your very doer, all 


ow tre 4, at manviacturer « wholesule prices. Order ; nothing saved by correspondence 


ORDER. Ene! 851.00 for Ore have read ir statement in this 
advertiaem ent J rider one one nai tion that 
rte it atthe end of an? Geman 

to your offer very te « Name, Po«t Office.County, State, Fret; ty 
and on what Nallread. re wy hank Draft, Money r, 
pres or by Kank Ch by ft erage, last day and rem by ma ea lay 
reth: iment intratuced without delay. 


SMMEDLATELY 


fi 


& 


SEED 


IMNUA 
FOR 1883.25 


Ul be mailed Free to app and t cvs 
tomers of last year without ordering it. It conta): « 
about 176 pares, 600 illustrations, 

‘riptions and valuable directions for planting 
varieties Vewretable and Flower Seera, 
Planta, Fruit Trees. ete. Invaluable to ail, 
ially to Market Gardeners. Send for it ' 


oO M. FERRY & CO. DETROIT Mic- 


READ WHAT 


(hr, Pee 


Wwe Se 


50, 


HOUSE AND HOME 


ne vear num 
my adldrese Uni te 
an: 


WILL 
DO. 


30 CHOICE BOOKS, 


each book containing Compigte or fret. 


nove 


ely at the 
*® names of « me of 
ted we present to 


wha 
wir MQUsE ‘AND HOME: George 


nea, oda 


the 


Fought. mn. Miss F 


don, Aifre Ve er fete inp ne. 
BER early subscri ete 


postage paid rary 
rated Newspaper fo ron 


ONLY THI NK! 


ber tu 
HOME mac h literary matier many 
ret clase novele and tascinatt: 7 ories as le con tained 


of the Ledger « ny other 
LAR STORY PAPER. ‘and r Four pot 


ustr paper, week) y. @gual in vine 


er 


vualled 


act an 


THE CHAMPION OFFER OF THE 


jumber of us AND ME ntalne 
a) and complete stories amuses! ites, sketches 
berether with til: "netrations of allt) eventea and 
men and women of the time sending os 


lafle w 


refunded 
letered letter mar he aen 
METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING 
2 Brondway, New York. 


N.B8.-THE AND BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLICATION KNOWN AS 


WEEKLY 
HOUSE AND HOME FESTARLISMEDIN ta 


LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, IS ONE OF 
THE BEST AND MOST ELECANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE DAY, FULL OF NEWS ART, 
SCIENCE, FASHION, MUSIC, POETRY, 
CHARMING CTORIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
USEFUL KNOWLEDCE 


AND AMUSE. 


MENT FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
IN FACT A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD FROM WEEK TO WEEK. +o 
ILLUSTRATED— | 
LESLIE'S | 


PACES, BEAUTIFULLY 
SAME SIZE AS HARPER’ 5 OR 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLiES. 


Those anawering an Advertisement wt 
ronjfer @ jaror upon the Adrertiser and 
Pubtisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union 


2109; Surricient 
COMPASS FOR FULL PARTS 
OF Po PULAR Music 


/2 

ONE YO THREE. 
MANUALS; 

‘TEN TO THIRTYTWO 

STOPS. 


Ex 


ENT SO 


NDR AS 


MLIN ORGAN & PIANO Co 


MASON & FAL St. NEW YORK46 E |4™ Sr. CHICAGO. 149 Wanasn Ave 


ae 


NO HOU 


it & senuine 
laet fo yeare 
Price, cen 
Mailed free with Price L’st to Aventa 


LOOK OO,  Beade &t.. New York 
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